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Robert N. Denham... Enforcing the Labor Law 
(See People of the Week) 
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The wiesdle of Burkburnett 


‘*Millions in the Mud”’ read the news headlines of 
the nation describing the fabulous oil discovery at 
Burkburnett field in 1918. The ‘‘Burk’’ discovery 


transformed that region of Texas from a barren 


farm field into a major oil producing area! 

Behind the headlines heralding the 
“‘miracle of Burkburnett”’ is the story of 
the indomitable courage and initiative 
of men implemented with oil drilling 
equipment capable of performing 
‘“‘miracles’’ far below the surface of 
the earth! 


Performing ‘‘miracles’’ more than 3 





miles below the surface of the earth is routine 
history with Hughes Rock Bits. Since 1909, when 
the Rock Bit was invented, until today, Hughes 


products have played a major role in every impor- 


tant oil discovery in all parts of the globe. 

Hughes vigilant research and constant 
development of Rock Bits capable of suc- 
cessfully and efficiently penetrating the 
most rugged and tenacious formations 
have been the means of making possible 
new oil producing areas. The name, 
HUGHES, in the oil drilling industry means 


the ‘‘World Standard of the Industry!”’ 


PA 
Pyughtt TOOL COMPANY 


WORLD 


STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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These tires have built-in bumpers 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


H™ is the rear end of one of the 
biggest trucks ever built. It was 
used to haul 45 tons of dirt at a clip— 
mountains of dirt to fill in the tide- 
water mud on which the San Francisco 
airport is being built. They even built 
4 3%-mile haul road over which to 
catty the millions of yards of earth 
needed for the fill. 

Tires on jobs such as this often fail 
because of bruises or blow-outs. That's 
mighty expensive when tires cost $600 
of $700 each—and a tire repair bill 
May run $90. 

After working on this problem, B. F. 
Goodrich developed a new way to 


protect big off-the-road tires from im- 
pacts. They put a shock-shield—four 
layers of rubber insulated cord—under 
the tread of every tire. It’s a built-in 
bumper that absorbs shocks and blows. 
It protects the inner tire body; helps 
prevent tread separation. Tire life is 
lengthened. 

Then they improved the shock 
shield by making it of nylon cord. The 
shock shield provides a four-way sav- 
ings for users: (1) Average tire mileage 
is increased. (2) Tires have greater resis- 
tance to bruises. (3) There’s less danger 
of tread separation. (4) More tires can 
be recapped. 


This development and the develop- 
ment of a simpler form of nylon shock 
shield for highway truck tires are typ- 
ical of the constant improvement 
being made in all types of tires by 
B. F. Goodrich. 

Find out more about this new im- 

rovement in truck tires before you 
a It costs you nothing extra. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Toth Tit 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Armed forces. Military developments 
were these: 

Atomic energy. War and Navy depart- 
ments announced that all military activi- 
ties relating to atomic energy will be di- 
rected by a joint Army-Navy Special 
Weapons Project. This organization will 
train specialists, develop atomic weapons, 
be responsible for radiological safety meas- 
ures. Atomic Energy Commission revealed 
plans for a proving ground in the Pacific 
for tests of atomic weapons. 

Aerial bombs. Army Air Forces said it 
will test soon a 42,000-pound superbomb, 
the heaviest ever built. The AAF said it 
is developing bombs as heavy as 100,000 
Three B-29s arrived in Germany 
to begin tests, in co-operation with the 
British Air Force, of deep-penetration 
Target to be used is a former 
German p-seccagnesil submarine factory. 

Naval officers. Navy ordered reduction 
of 1,000 officers to Sine its officer strength 
to 46,000 by October 1. Move was neces- 
sary, the Department said, because of 
cuts in the Navy’s budget. 


pounds, 


bombs. 


Surplus property. State Department 
estimated the U.S. has turned over to 
China surplus property worth originally 
about $500.000,000. Under terms of a 
bulk-sale agreement negotiated last Au- 
gust, China has received motor trucks, 
clothing, food, medical supplies and other 
movable property that cost the U.S. 
$170,000,000. Fixed installations such as 
airfields, costing $324,000,000 to build, 
also have been transferred. In the U.S., 
War Assets Administration said that 70 
per cent of the surplus property turned 
over to WAA to date has been sold. 


Strategic materials. Stockpiling of 
strategic and critical materials is behind 
Army- 
Navy Munitions Board reported to Con- 
gress that the five-year program adopted 
last year provided annual expenditure of 
$360,000.000. But, at the end of the 1947 
fiscal year, ANMB_ had spent — only 
$10,000,000 and obligated only $70,000,000 


schedule because prices are so high. 


The March of the News 





more for materials yet to be delivered. 
The Board said there is a lack of materials 
available at reasonable prices. 


Foreign investments. During 1946, 
Americans received $520,000,000 in income 
from direct investments abroad. That is 
the highest return received since 1928, 
Commerce Department noted. Figures for 
direct investments cover earnings of for- 
eign branches of U.S. firms and foreign 
companies in which Americans own more 
than 25 per cent of the voting stock. 
About half of the total came from Latin- 
American sources. About 25 per cent was 
received from Canada. The oil industry 
was the largest single income producer in 
1946, followed by manufacturing, mining 
and smelting, public utilities. 


Aviation. Civil Aeronautics Board noti- 
fied air lines of three proposed rules to 
promote flying safety: Passenger planes 
would have to carry by next January 1 
radar devices warning of any obstruction 
near the plane; minimum altitude over 
highest ground on a route would be 2,000 
feet, rather than 1,000 as at present; a 
prewar rule would be revived to require 
carrying of an automatic flight recorder 
in the tail of the plane. Latter device is 
used to help enforce flight rules and aid 
investigation of crashes. 


Radio production. In first six eee 
of 1947 there were 46.389 television , 
ceivers and 8,564,255 radios produced, ‘the 
Radio Manufacturers Association reported. 
Sets with the FM reception feature com- 
prised about 5 per cent of the total output. 
Veterans’ education. Job objectives 
and courses followed by veterans in school 
under the GI Bill of Rights were surveyed 
by the Veterans’ Administration. On basis 
of a sample, VA estimated: 392,500 vet- 
erans were taking liberal-arts courses lead- 
ing to no definite jobs; 229,000 were study- 
ing engineering; 208,300, crafts and trades; 
154,000, commercial courses; 146,400. busi- 
ness administration. 
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HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 7 








i - » High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a condi- 
\ #48 = tion in which the pressure of the blood against the 
, walls of the arteries and their smaller branches 
shows a persisting and large increase above nor- 
mal. A temporary rise in pressure, such as may 


Sometimes high blood pressure is associated with 
kidney ailments, local infections, or glandular dis- 
turbance, but the cause in most cases is unknown. 
It its known that hypertension occurs most fre- 





result from physical or emotional strain, is a per- 
fectly normal reaction, and is NOT high blood 
pressure. However, if such rises occur frequently 
and are excessive, they may indicate a tendency 
toward hypertension in later years. 





quently among those who are middle-aged or older, 
those who have a family history of hypertension, 
and those who are overweight. 





eyes, the blood vessels of the brain, and other 
organs. Fortunately, if discovered early, hyperten- 





Q. How d 
“,> Persistent high blood pressure makes your heart 
Aw work harder and nearly always results in enlarge- 
ment of the heart muscle. The arteries are usually — sion can often be controlled. 
affected, and there may be damage to kidneys, 
'(. How can you tell if your blood pressure is t 


A. You can’t, for high blood pressure often has no 
symptoms. But if you have periodic physical 
examinations your physician will check your blood 
pressure regularly. His guidance can probably help 


Real hope for those with high blood pressure 


Maan pic 


Thanks to modern medical science, proved helpful at times. 


people with high blood pressure today 


Medical science is constantly increas- 


you keep your blood pressure down, or, if it should 
go above normal and stay there, he may be able to 
start corrective measures at once, before serious 
damage has been done. 
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can often avoid serious complications, 
and enjoy a long and happy life. . . 
especially if the condition is discovered 
nits early stages. 

In Many cases treatment such as 
diets, rest, elimination of infections, 
reduction of weight at least to normal, 
and special drugs may be necessary. 
Surgery has been used effectively in 
some instances, and psychotherapy has 


ing its knowledge of high blood pres- 
sure. Aiding in this work is the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
supported by 150 Life Insurance Com- 
panies, which makes grants for special 
research in diseases related to the heart. 

To learn more about this subject, 
send for Metropolitan’s free pamphlet, 
87-K, “‘Blood Pressure — Everybody 
Has It.” 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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“Come 


So they did. Charley was no tin- 
horn sport. Others tried them too. 

The ladies giggled as the sweet 
foam tickled their noses, Perfectly 
heavenly! ... The gentlemen wiped 
their mustaches reflectively.... 
Dashed good! 

Thus —at Philadelphia’s Frank- 
lin Institute Exhibit in 1874 — the 
world’s first ice cream soda was in- 
vented, sampled and joyfully 
accepted into American life. 

Ice cream has come a long way 
since then. We know now that it’s 
food as well as fun. And National 
Dairy research has played a large 
part in this progress. 


on, 


Fine ice cream is no longer served 
only in a few fortunate cities. As a 
result of National Dairy methods of 
building and controlling quality, 
millions of people enjoy pure, rich 
ice cream every day. 

It is sold under the “Sealtest” and 
“Breyers” labels. Every package 
taken home and every spoonful at 
the fountain are made under rigid 
laboratory standards, Purity, flavor 
and food value are protected. 

Constant checking, constant im- 
provement guarantee you all the 
abundant health to be found in a 
product of milk—nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. 


Charley, let's try 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod 
ucts as human food . . . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 





These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Trends still are up...in prices, wages, living costs...in jobs, profits, 
incomes. Everything is sailing along, high, wide and handsome. 

Steel is being marked up, sharply in some items. Food is up, sharply. 
Rents are going up, sharply. Cotton goods are to be marked up. Shoes, too. 
Men's clothes probably will be marked up. Autos may go up. Paper is up. 

Living costs are rising. Food now is 90 per cent higher than in prewar. 
Clothing is up 85 per cent, rent 9 per cent and to rise, fast. Fuel is to go up. 
Other things are headed higher, too. Living-cost trends are up. 

Buying power, though, is pointed down. Incomes are up. Prices are up 
more. So: In effect, each individual has $81 less to spend than a year ago. Per 
capita buying power is $956 a year and declining. It was $1,037 a year ago, 
before wages rose and prices rose more. It was $719 in 1940, $675 in 1936. 

Sometime, somewhere, the price rise will meet real resistance. When it 
does, trends will turn down. Then will come the recession, the correction. 

The higher things go now, the harder they'll fall later. 








Timetable, officially suggested, is this: 

In period just ahead: Boom. More inflation. Most everything up. 

In late 1947: Testing period. Exports off. Building slowed in winter. 
Unemployment un. Incomes down some. Boom not so strong, not so loud. 

In early 1948: The real test. Strikes, maybe, for higher wages. The ur- 
gent wants filled. Output ahead of demand in more lines. Exports off more. 

Either, by that time, a new turn upward will be occurring in the spiral of 
wages-prices, or the turn will be down. Official betting is that it will be 
down, that price rises from this level will gradually choke off the boom. 

You get the full report on what's ahead for business on page ll. Most re- 
ports muff what the President's Economic Advisers are saying...miss points. The 
Advisers are not so sure that all is well, are not so boom minded. 








John Lewis, plus the weather, plus foreign buving, is putting things up. 


up, whether the upward sniral takes one more full turn or only half a turn. 





an If frost gets the corn crop, or much of it, the lid will come off. A 
oni scramble will occur for grains, food prices will spurt. Living costs rise more. 
lie Wage demands then will grow. Salaries will have to go up. Costs thus will rise 
and prices will be marked up again. Prices go up faster than wages. 
a If frost holds off, however, inflation pressures will ease a bit. 
ser: The next 45 to 60 days will tell the tale. Nobody can guess what the 
weather will do, and guess accurately. John Lewis has done his stuff on wages. 


Exports are measurable and at their peak. Corn, strangely, is the key. 


Best advice is this: Keep your eyes open. Be cautious. Do not go far into 
debt to buy at these prices. It may cause you trouble later. Don't get over- 
extended in any way. This boom, at best, probably does not have more than a 
year to go before some kind of price setback occurs. It doesn't, that is, 
unless world crops in 1948 are worse than in 1947. 





. over 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


That, really, is what the Council of Economic Advisers is saying. 


As a result of what the Republican Congress did...and didn't do..... 

Veterans can cash $2,000,000,000 in terminal-leave bonds in another month, 
barring a veto. Veto is less than 50-50. Retail trade will get a zip. 

Spending will be cut to about $35,000,000,000. Asked: $37,500,000,000. 

Taxes will stay the same on 1947 income. Two vetoes stopped cuts. fhe tax 
on pay rolls is frozen at least until Jan. 1, 1950. Tax cutting comes in 1948 
when eyes will be on mass of voters. Middle and upper incomes maybe missed 
their chance for much tax relief, due to Truman vetoes. 

Husband and wife stand about a 50-50 chance of being permitted to divide 
1948 income for tax purposes. About that chance...no more than that. 





Military training won't be required of youths in 1947 or in 1948. 

Army-Navy-Air Forces get plenty of money, but depend on volunteers. 

Air Forces are to be independent, equal to Army-Navy...own uniforms, own 
titles, own pay scale. It's the Billy Mitchell dream come true. 

Services will co-operate through Joint Chiefs of Staff. 








Unions will learn gradually to work in harness. Congress ordered that. 
Schools aren't to get U.S. aid. Neither will low-cost housing. 
Farmers will go on getting some subsidies. Business will continue to get 


most of the services it hes had. Cities, local governments cen get more aid for 


hospital building. Hishwo7s get more money. 
The stories are told for you on page 14 and on page 46. 


Big Four--U.S., Russia, Britain, France--is becoming the Big Three. 


Russia, on her part, has invited the squeeze by writing her own rules, by 


Stalling tactics, by insisting on having her own way. 

There is a developing idea that the Big Three can make their own deals on 
Germany, on Janon, on rebuilding of Western Europe. There's even an idea that 
the United Nations could get along better without Russia, an idea that there's no 
percentage in endless argument, no progress toward agreement. 

Maybe it won't come to the bre*king of the ways. But that's the drift. 

War is the end product of present U.S. foreign policy, not right away, but 
in the end. It's a policy of ostracizing Russia, of trying to force her to give 
way. Russia isn't any easier to push than U.S. would be. 

It's still not so sure that the war approach is the only approach that will 
work. It's not so sure that U.S. would know what to do with the world if it won 
another war, any more than it has known what to do after two wars. It's not even 
so sure that a war vS. no-war approach to Russia won't be a big issue in the 1948 
election. Military viewpoints tend to be dominant now. 





New-model cars aren't likely in most lines until early 1948. 

Style changes in cars will be relatively minor on 1948 models. The big 
changes will wait on a letup in demand. Mechanical changes will be few. 

Car prices probably will be a little higher, not lower. 








Style changes will be counted on to support higher prices for women's 
dresses in the autumn. Quality will be back to prewar, too. 

Men's suits will be up in both price and quality. 

Household equipment is being marked up here and there, although it is much 
more abundant. Shortages of most things are ending. 

Construction still is slow and high priced. 

Inflation still is dominant, but its days do seem to be numbered. 














see also pages 19, 22, 24, 37. 
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if gasoline were sold in sacks... 


it would be easy to stencil everything you’d like to know about 
the ingredients it contained right on the sack. However, gasoline 
is generally delivered direct to your gas tank, sight unseen. Oil 
companies can’t label each gallon. That’s why they put the 
familiar yellow-and-black ‘‘Ethyl’’ emblem on their pumps 
to show that they have improved their best gasoline with 
“Ethyl” antiknock compound. This famous ingredient, which 
improves engine power and performance, is made by the Ethyl 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, in making out the in- 
come tax return for a bank, take a deduc- 
tion for the loss on a sale of securities if 
the bank buys the same type and amount 
of securities on the same day that the 
sale is made. The U.S. Tax Court rules 
that such a transaction, even if engaged 
in by a banking corporation, was a “wash 
sale,” and no deduction for the loss is 
permitted. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely sign a union 
contract that denies seniority credits to 
reinstated veterans for time spent in mil- 
itary service. A federal district court holds 
that one contract of this kind is discrim- 
inatory, under the Selective Service Act, 
and orders that a reinstated veteran be 
paid the amount that he would.have re- 
ceived if he had been credited with 
seniority during his absence. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard former allocation 
controls for agave and Manila fibers. 
This cordage order is revoked by the 
Department of Commerce’s Office of Ma- 
terials Distribution. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., however, will continue to 
dispose of Government-owned fibers in 
accordance with the allocation pattern set 
by the old control order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government sup- 
plier, any longer expect to get a Govern- 
ment agency to amend your contract in 
order to increase your payments. The 
Comptroller General rules that broad au- 
thority for Government agencies, under 
the First War Powers Act, to modify 
contracts ended with the cessation of 
hostilities. Contractors now must perform 
additional service in order to change con- 
tract terms. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, as a member of a “protec- 
tive committee” representing the prefer- 
ence stockholders of a subsidiary of a pub- 
lic-utility holding company, require the 
subsidiary to furnish you with a list of its 
stockholders. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission decides that one subsidiary 
must provide such a committee with the 
names and addresses of its stockholders 
even though this is not required by laws 
of the State where the subsidiary was in- 
corporated. 


YOU CAN make a bid to buy Japanese 
lead scrap imported to the U.S. by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. RFC’s sub- 
sidiary, the U.S. Commerical Co., is ask- 
ing for sealed bids on nearly 1,000 tons 
of Japanese lead scrap. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
liquidated damages, in an overtime-wage 
suit under the new Portal-to-Portal Act, 
unless you can definitely show that you 
acted in good faith in not paying the 
overtime wages. In one case where a federal 
district court found clear evidence of 
lack of good faith on the part of an em- 
ployer, he was required to pay 100 per 
cent liquidated damages, plus overtime 
wages, to his employes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of a corpora- 
tion’ on an accrual basis, probably take 
a foreign tax credit against federal in- 
come tax even though the foreign taxes 
were not accrued on the company’s books 
during the years in which they were in- 
curred. The U.S. Tax Court rules that the 
mere failure to accrue the foreign taxes 
did not deprive a company of a tax credit 
against U.S. income tax during those 
years. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about Government 
real estate and property recently declared 
to be surplus from a list just issued by 
the War Assets Administration. The prop- 
erty, which has not up to this time been 
classified for sale, includes surplus Army 
camps, forts and airfields and industrial 
properties. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required to 
include a bonus, paid to your employes as 
part of their regular wage rates, when 
figuring overtime payments under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. A circuit court 
of appeals upholds a federal district court 
in its ruling that a bonus, which was 
authorized near or after the end of the 
working period on which the bonus was 
based, need not be considered as part of 
the workers’ regular wage rate. 

* * * 
YOU CAN find out about German de- 


velopments in machine tools before and 
during the war from a report prepared by 


the Office of Technical Services of iy 
Department of Commerce. The report} 
being offered for sale in both photosty 
and microfilm forms. 





a j 


YOU CAN get details of American » 
search studies and experiments on ged 
plates from another series of repo 


which are being offered for sale by th er 


Office of Technical Services. The exper 
ments, among other things, cover te 
to ascertain the causes of fractures in stl 
ship plates. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fail to dep 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of Ney 
York securities that you import if the 
are included in a list of “scheduled secu 
ties” just issued by the Treasury, Ty 
Treasury tightens import controls oy 
these securities, including those impo 
from Great Britain, Canada, Newfoy 
land, Bermuda and the Philippines. Att 
same time, import controls are remove 
for all securities not on this list. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer deal 
regional and branch offices in connect 
with industrial sugar rationing. The sug 
Rationing Administration of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture consolidates thee 
offices into eight field offices located i: 
Boston, New York, Cleveland, Atlanta 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver and San Fra- 
cisco. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in figuring a corporations 
excess-profits net income, use the same 
deduction for charitable contributions « 
that allowed in computing the corpor: 
tion’s income tax. This ruling is handel 
down by the U.S. Tax Court in decidiy 
a dispute between a corporation and th 
Bureau of Internal 
amount that can be deducted. 


a 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT disregard Governmett 
allocation controls over quinine, quinidine 
and cinchona bark if these items are 
quired directly or indirectly from a Gor 
ernment agency. The Office of Material 
Distribution revokes its quinine conserve 
tion order, but still restricts the distr 
bution of supplies obtained from Gover 
ment agencies. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of courts and Government bureaus. In making thet 
decisions, courts and bureaus consider many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tak Unrrep States NEW 
on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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SS] Teaching rayon to swim was serious work, | 


lat's a mighty pretty bathing suit, mermaid-to-be. But And by teaming up with bathing suit manufacturers, 


























a tow will it look by the time you’ve conquered the crawl they have helped make possible that lovely suit that 
wr sfpeand his heart? neither stretches, shrinks, fades or loses its looks prema- 
corpor Like most bathing suits this year, it’s made with rayon turely. 
‘he Which should answer the question. For rayon is a It's the same kind of cooperative effort that has put 
and teyut-made fiber that can be engineered to fit a swim _rayon into more than two-thirds of all the dresses sold in 
over tiefBuits exacting requirements. America today... serviceable, fashionable dresses at 
Thanks to plenty of hard work, engineers of Ameri- prices all can afford. 


an Viscose Corporation—the nation’s largest producer 





vernmetl fo! rayon—have come a long, long way toward doing just 
inidine : d wen 3 $ = 

nie tut. Working with the textile industry, they have devel- 

1S are a 7 

1 a Gor-eeed rayon fabrics for bathing suits that are strongly 
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i) TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide network i \ \ 

} of Wholesale Supply Points: 4 
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H GREATER ECONOMY through centralized purchasing con- 
i trol and One Sales Agreement. —™ 

i ieee, Carex S 
i. INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs — through uni- ee. 5 EE | * 
i form quality products and the cooperation and eS *s, 
ih services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. % 
ii FOR QUICK ACTION call the nearest of Texaco’s more 

i than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points or write 

i The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 


17, N.Y. 









—in all ij 
48 States 
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Every PIN a Texaco 
Wholesale Supply Point — each 
an immediate and convenient 
source of supply for quality 
lubricants and fuels. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD IN BUSINESS: 
DANGER SIGNALS FOR 1947-48 


Prices, Pay, Building and Exports as Keys to Coming Readjustment 


Economic Council’s warning 
to keep markups to minimum, 
thus lighten future shock 


All isn’t well with the boom. Trouble 
lies ahead, maybe late in 1947 or early 
in 1948, barring a miracle. Trouble will 
he severe or mild depending upon whether 
prices rise more or are marked down. A 
new price rise will be bad. 

The Council of Economic Aglvisers to 
President Truman says that. Mr. Tru- 
man reported its findings to Congress in 
amidyear report, touched up a bit by the 
White House for political purposes. The 
Economic Advisers themselves are wor- 
tied. They do not like the way prices are 
acting, or production, or building. They 
don’t think foreign trade can hold up. They 
have a lot of advice for businessmen, for 
labor leaders, for Congress. 

The boom itself is found by the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Advisers to be amazing. 

Employment in civilian jobs is above 
60,000,000, a remarkable total. Unemploy- 
ment at 2,500,000 is about the least to 
expect. 

National income is near the staggering 
total of $200,000,000,000. It was $87,400.- 
100,000 in the boom year 1929. Wages and 
salaries are pouring out at a rate of $125,- 
000,000,000 a year, much above any figure 
rached before. Farmers are rolling in 
money, by any past comparison. So are 
professional people. Landlords aren’t do- 
ing so badly, with $7,100,000,000 of in- 
come, or about twice prewar earnings. 
Profits after taxes are away above any- 
thing in the past. 

Total spending, or gross national prod- 
uct, as it is called, is up to a rate of 
$225,000,000,000. That measures the na- 
tional effort in dollars. It was $90,400,- 
100,000 back in 1939. 

Individuals are spending at the rate of 
5158,000,000,000 to satisfy personal wants. 
That is more than twice the prewar rate. 
lhvestment is going on at a rate near 
*80,000,000,000. Foreigners are getting 
goods, carried on the cuff, at a rate of 
*10,000,000,000. Government is spending 
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—Plummer from Black Star 


ECONOMIC ADVISERS CLARK, NOURSE, KEYSERLING 
- +. an amazing boom has them worried 


$27 500,000,000 for goods and services, a 
big drop from war. The cut in Govern- 
ment spending, however, is more than 
offset by increases in other spending. 

There never was a boom as big as this 
one. Dollars, even in wartime, were not 
thrown around on such a scale. 

Trouble signs are starting to show, 
however. These are the signs that worry 
the Council of Economic Advisers, who 
work with the best sources of information, 
who have many contacts with private 
businessmen and who have plenty of time 
to sit and think and figure things out. 

Price rises are cutting into actual buy- 
ing power. Per capita income, in 1944 
dollars—that is, in dollars adjusted for 
price changes—is $956 now. It was $1,037 
a year ago. 

A new rise in prices, under way now, is 
to cut further into buying power, unless 
restrained. 

Building costs are holding high, not de- 
clining much. If costs of building do not 
come down, the amount of building will 
not rise. Without a rise in building, it is 





doubtful if the present boom can go on at 
its present rate for many more months. 

Output of goods is sagging here and 
there as supply passes demand. Textile, 
apparel, leather, electrical-machinery in- 
dustries show some cutback, some easing 
in demand for workers. 

Exports of goods are so much beyond 
the ability of foreign nations to pay for 
goods purchased, that buying will have to 
be reduced at some point. 

Things are out of kilter. The boom, as 
all booms do, has generated maladjust- 
ments, has caused some groups of prices 
to get out of normal relationship to 
other prices, has made trouble for some 
income groups while helping others, has 
caused excesses of one kind or another to 
develop. 

The conclusions of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, even so, are these: 

Inflation will remain the dominant 
force, probably through 1947. Deflation 
is put off: (1) by prospect of a short 
corn crop; (2) by the continuing boom in 
exports, which will run as long as foreigners 
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Source: Council of Economic Advisers 


have dollars to spend: (3) by costs rises 
due to the wage increase in coal. 

Spending by consumers will continue 
high. Although not mentioned specifically 
by the Advisers, there will be a shot in 
the arm if $2,000,000,000 in terminal- 
leave bonds is cashed after September 1. 
Savings still are being used for purchases. 
Installment selling is on the rise. 

Business investment in new plant and 
equipment will continue high. 

So the boom likely to run through 
1947. A recession, however, is probable in 
1948 unless many conditions are corrected. 

Advice given to businessmen and to 
others by the Economic Advisers is varied. 
This advice relates to how to avoid a 
severe “recession.” It includes a_ series 
of “don’ts” 
The don'ts directed at businessmen and at 
labor leaders are these: 

Don‘t expand commitments to buy at 
high or rising prices. This is a time to be 
cautious in purchasing policies, to avoid 
later trouble. 


and a number of observations. 


Don’t raise prices if at all possible to 
avoid increases. Price rises at this time 
will just mean sharper declines later, ac- 
centuating losses. 

Don’t ease terms of installment sales, if 
a merchant. If credit is expanded to fi- 
nance purchases in this boom period and at 
it will mean reduced 
power to buy in 1948. Recent expansion in 


existing high prices, 


consumer credit has been reasonable, at 
about $1,000,000,000 in six months. 

Don’t cut production as a means of sus- 
taining prices. That is a sure means to 
bring on recession and it is starting to be 
used, here and there. 

Don‘t permit featherbedding or slowing 
down or resistance to new techniques of 
production if you are a labor leader. The 
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need is for more production and for more 
efficient production. 

Don’t demand wage increases where 
price increases will follow. 

Other advice from the Economic Ad- 
visers is more general. 

Profits should be squeezed, where pos- 
sible, to increase wage rates or to reduce 
prices, or both. Profits, in many cases, 
are very large. 

Building costs should be reduced by 
concerted effort on the part of material 
builders, workers. Otherwise 
there will be chronic trouble in the build- 
ing business and a failure of building to un- 


suppliers, 


derwrite long-range and stable prosperity. 


—, 


Public construction should be held; 
moderate levels. 


Minimum wage rates should be ,f 


creased to at least 65 cents an hour, T} 





he 


present minimum of 40 cents an hoy is 


equivalent to about 25 cents before i} 
war. 

Added up, those are the main presery, 
tions offered to postpone and to ease tly 
effects of a business adjustment that 4 
ways follows, at some point, when a bog 
wears out. There is little present gig 
however, that businessmen or labor leg. 
ers are inclined to follow much of 4 
advice given. Many prices are bei 
marked up. Food is increasing in pric 
Some items of clothing are being marke 
up. Coal is higher priced. Steel prices ay 
to be raised moderately as a result of t} 
coal price rise. Rents are rising and wij 
rise further. Freight rates are very prob. 
ably to be raised. Costs of living, over al 
are on the rise. 

The dangers ahead lie mainly in the 
field of prices and in the field of wages 
as related to prices. That really is th 
basic conclusion of the Council of Eco. 
Advisers. They find most. othe 
situations in pretty good shape. 

Inventories, about which businessmen 
have been worried, 


nomic 


are described, as in 
sound relationship to sales of goods. Some 
further increase can occur in inventories 
without disturbing the Economic Ad: 
visers. 

Consumer-credit expansion is all right 
to date. Credit is not overextended, al- 
though there are dangers in this situatioi 
once controls come off. 

Credit, in general, is not abused and is 
not a source of danger. 

Spending by individuals out of curreil 


income has gone about as far as it is 


The Total National Effort 


(GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT) 


225.0 BILLION 


SPENDING 
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$158.0 


BILLION € 





Source: Commerce Dept. 
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rmain highly uncertain until killing 
frosts come in the autumn. 


Corn crop, if caught by an early frost 


y and wil alee 4 
" Bor if seriously short for any other reason, 
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7 yill affect food prices very much. A short 
2, over al 


com crop will threaten higher food costs, 
higher living costs, higher wage demands 
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= ae price situation. me “a 
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mic Ad: ‘ , 
\ Wage raises are a second key factor 
; in the outlook. 
all right : . 
led. al Wage increases in coal should not be 
pie ued as an excuse for a new round of 
situatiol 


gneral wage increases. The Economic Ad- 
visers take that stand. 

Raises for coal miners, so far as pos- 
ible, should be absorbed by industry and 
should not be passed along in price in- 
creases, 
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Steel prices should not be raised until Not more than 750,000 will be built in 


the full effect of higher prices is felt, or, 
if made, should be as small as possible. 

Price boosts in key industries, 
based on snap judgment of cost increases, 


now 


can only add to inflationary forces and, 
in the end, to sharp recession. 

The Economic Advisers are worried, too 
about signs that some industries are in- 
clined to reduce production in order to 
hold prices high, rather than to reduce 
prices in order to try to maintain volume. 

Construction, housing in particular, is 
set down as a major worry. 

Housing goal was 1,000,000 units for 
1947 and 1,500,000 for 1948 and later. 
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1947, because of high costs. 

Costs of building and prices of houses 
being bought place a heavy drain on re- 
sources of those who buy. 

Fundamental adjustments must occur 
in housing costs if the construction in- 
dustry is to take up the slack when other 
industries tend to slow down as demands 
are met. If costs are not reduced, present 
prices “will lead inevitably” to a decline 
in housing construction, when an increase 
is required. 

A broad housing program, Govern- 
ment sponsored, is required. 

Rental-housing construction is on the 
way up, although costs are a factor in re- 
tarding large-scale expansion in this field 
as elsewhere. 

Foreign trade is the last big official 
worry. Exports of goods and services in 
the first half of 1947 were at the rate of 
$20.700,000,000 a year, while imports of 
goods and services were at only $8,000,- 
000,000, leaving a gap of $12,700,000,000 
on an annual basis. 

Exports cannot be financed at present 
levels very much longer. A decline in ex- 
ports later in 1947 is described as “cer- 
tain.” 

Costs of financing new programs of aid 
in reconstruction of other nations will be 
only a small fraction of the cost of war. 
It is worth enduring temporary short- 
ages in a few things for the purpose of 
furthering U.S. foreign policy. 

That’s the picture as described by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. It covers 
much ground. It shows an expectation of 
good times for the period just ahead. It 
discloses problems, however, and warns 
of troubles that may lie ahead, probably 
late this year or in the first half of 1948. 
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RESULTS OF CONGRESS’S WORK 


Actions to Regulate Unions, Unify National Defense, Trim Budge 


Holdover of tax cut, Social 
Security change, military 
training till next session 


People are affected as much by what 
this Congress did not do as by what it did 
do. The first Republican Congress in 16 
years came to Washington last January 
3 with many ideas about how to run the 
country. It is going home with some of 
those ideas changed. 

Ideas about how much Government 
will cost in the fiscal year 1948 definite- 
ly are changed. Many Republicans thought 
they could run things for about $25,000,- 
000,000. They ended by deciding to spend 
about $35,000,000,000. There were many 
ideas about lopping off all kind of sub- 
sidies and services. But only a few were 
stopped completely (see page 46). Tax 
cuts were dreamed about. Actually, there 
were not enough votes to make any cuts. 

Even so, this Republican Congress made 
many changes that will affect the U.S. 
and the world. The 80th Congress ended 
some wartime controls and limited others. 
It imposed regulation upon labor unions. 
It started action on a number of _ pro- 
posed new laws, with action to be taken 
up next January where left off now. A 
special session before January is not 
planned at this time. 

Where Congress did not act was in 
matters that affect individuals most 
deeply. 

A peacetime draft was sidestepped, and 
the wartime draft was allowed to die. 
Congress is expected to duck the universal- 
military-training issue again in 1948. That 
is an election year. 

Lower taxes were not voted. Congress 
failed to override the President’s vetoes, 
in two tries. 

Minimum wage rate was left at 40 cents 
an hour. A late start was made in the 
move to raise minimum wages for workers 
in interstate commerce to 60 cents. 

Aid to education through federal grants 
of money to States and schools never 
reached a vote in either House. 

Housing subsidies and slum clearance 
were shelved until Congress reassembles. 

What Congress did, in effect, was to 
spend most of this session working over 
the appropriations for the regular activ- 
ities of Government. 

Civilian agencies took heavy cuts in 
appropriations. State Department budget 
requests were chopped down 35 per cent; 
Interior Department lost 42 per cent, 
Commerce Department, 37 per cent. Labor 
Department tunds were cut 26.5 per cent; 
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Treasury Department, 12 per cent, Justice 
Department, 3.6 per cent. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, however, with a $7,075,000,- 
000 program, was cut less than 2 per cent. 

War and Navy funds and programs 
suffered much less than nonmilitary proj- 
ects. Nearly $9,000,000,000 was appropri- 
ated to carry the armed forces through 
the year ahead. That is the money re- 
quired to maintain an Army and Air Force 
of nearly 1,070,000 men and a Navy of 
nearly 500,000 men. 

Besides providing for a new unified de- 
fense organization, Congress passed these 
other measures urged by the Army ‘and 
Navy: Army enlistment age was lowered 
to 17, where parents consent, and enlist- 
ment terms liberalized to attract 
more volunteers: pay at Annapolis and 
West Point was raised, for the first time 
in many years; the Navy was authorized 
to set up a new postgraduate school for 
officers at Monterey, Calif., and an ex- 
perimental submarine program was sched- 
uled. 


were 












Cash for terminal-leave bonds was x. 
thorized after September 1. A_ veto j 
considered possible, but not probabk 


This will put $2,000,000,000 of spendin 
money in the hands of veterans, and may 
give a boost to retail trade. ' 

Pensions were increased 20 per cent for 
veterans of the Civil War and the Spar. 
ish-American War. About 112,000 veteran; 
and 97,000 veterans’ dependents share jy 
this. 

Veterans’ insurance privileges, allowing 
them to subscribe for insurance without a 
physical examination were extended. 

Export controls were reauthorized unti 
Feb. 29, 1948. President’s power to control 
imports was limited to tin, antimony and 
certain other materials. Import tax on 
copper was suspended, to encourage a 
greater flow of copper to U.S. 

Social Security pay-roll taxes were held 
to the present rate of 1 per cent on both 
employer and worker, through 1949. 
Starting in 1950, the rate will go to 14 
per cent, and, in 1952, the rate will be 2 


WHAT CONGRESS DID 
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ley law) 


Merged Army & Navy 


lief to Western Europe 


pre:iccntial tenure 


Outlawed portal-pay claims 


bonds 


Set up new union regulations (Taft-Hart- 


Cut President's budget about 8 per cent 


Eased rent, building, foreign controls; 
ended many other wartime controls 


Approved aid to Greece and Turkey, re- 


Changed presidential succession, limited 


Offered veterans cash for terminal-leave 


Extended most wartime excise taxes 


Ratified peace treaties with Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Italy and Rumania 
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per cent if the new law stands as written. 

Taxes on amusements, train tickets, 
telegrams, jewelry, luggage and other items 
were extended for an indefinite time. 

Subsidy payments to livestock slaugh- 
yrers who did not become eligible for 
absidies at the outset of the wartime sub- 
dy program will be available too, unless 
vetoed by the White House. 

Mail-rate changes were limited to rela- 
tively small increases in charges for ccr- 
ain special services. Three-cent rate on 
frst-class mail was made permanent. 

Work on mining claims in Alaska, as a 
wndition for holding title to the claims, 
yas waived for another year. This does 
jot apply to claims located inside the 
United States. 

Surplus military airports were made 
wailable to cities on a gift basis. The new 
nles make it possible for cities to take 
wer all the land, buildings and equipment 
connected with the surplus airports and 
ye or lease them for profit. 

federal highway funds, unassigned to 
States or cities as yet, were kept available 
for future use. Time limit on use of these 
finds was extended to June 30, 1950. 
Portal-pay claims were outlawed. Con- 
mess took this action to save industry a 





il for back pay that at one time was 
stimated at about $7,000,000,000. 








Rent control was extended to Feb. 29, 


1948, but houses and hotels were 
exempted. Rents can be raised immedi- 
ately by 15 per cent where tenant and 
landlord agree to a lease that will run to 
Jan. 1, 1949. 

Building restrictions were removed al- 
most entirely. A Government construction 
permit is required now only in the case 
of a new theater or recreation center. 


new 


That is what this Congress has done in 
its first session to change the rules of busi- 
ness, labor and Government bearing di- 
rectly on individuals. 

In foreign affairs, the 80th Congress 
approved $400,000,000 aid to Greece and 
Turkey, a program of direct relief to war- 
torn areas. Peace treaties with Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Italy and Rumania were ratified. 

Congress agreed to a U.S. trusteeship 
over former Japanese islands in the Pa- 
cific, as proposed by the United Nations. 
U.S. participation in the International 
Refugee Organization was approved. 

But Congress turned down the Ad- 
ministration’s plea for authority to take 
into the U.S. 400,000 displaced persons 
from Europe. The request for legislative 
sanction of State Department propaganda 


activities was not granted. The Inter- 
American defense plan, for equipping 


Latin America with U.S. weapons, was 

















































Income tax reduction 
Universal military training 
Federal aid to housing, education 
Raise in minimum wage 
More social security 


Changes in federal rules on railroads, 
water power, natural gas, radio 


Farm price support policy 
Program for synthetic-rubber production 


A flood-control plan and St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


CONGRESS PUT OFF 
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not rushed 

wanted. 

Government machinery underwent 
some changes. Congress put into effect 
the Reorganization Act passed in the 1946 
session. A new system of committees was 
set up, and lobbyists were registered for 
the first time. 

Presidential succession was changed for 
the first time since 1886. New line of 
succession puts the Speaker of the House 
after the Vice President, with the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate next in 
line. 

Tenure of office for a President will be 
limited to two terms, if the proposal by 
Congress is finally accepted. A constitu- 
tional amendment making this change has 
been ratified so far by 17 State legislatures 
and turned down by two States. Approval 
of 36 States is necessary to make the two- 
term limit effective. 

Government corporations given addi- 
tional time to operate after their charters 
had expired included the Export-Import 
Bank and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Charter of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. was rewritten extensively to restrict# 
that agency in the future to lending activ- 
ities, eventually under a ceiling of $2,000, 
000,000. 

Policies and administration of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority were investigated 
thoroughly. This was a part of the long 
and bitter fights in the Senate over con- 
firmation of David E. Lilienthal as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Gordon R. Clapp as chairman of the 
board of TVA. 

President Truman was given authority 
to consolidate the scattered federal hous- 
ing agencies into one housing administra- 
tion. A Science Foundation will be set up 
if the President accepts the plan Congress 
approved. 

When Congress comes back to 
Washington next January, many issues 
will be waiting for action. Investigating 
committees, authorized to work while 
Congress is away, may provide some am- 
munition for the congressional battles 
ahead. 

A special “watch dog” committee to 
probe the foreign-aid program has been 
appointed and plans many trips abroad. 
A survey of restraints of trade and labor 
practices in the building industry has been 
scheduled by a House committee. A House- 
Senate group plans hearings in cities across 
the country on the cost-of-living increase. 
A commission to recommend possible 
changes promoting efficiency in the Gov- 
ernment will make its report after Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

Railroad legislation, utilities regulation, 
housing, health and social-security pro- 
posals will be up for action. Much of this 
Congress’s work only reached the make- 
ready stage during the first session. 


through as the President 
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TEAM FOR MILITARY PLANNING 


How Joint Chiefs of Staff Will Work Under the ‘Merger’ Low 


Veto power with which 
any of the three services 
can combat domination 


Machinery for planning a unified de- 
fense of the U.S. is to head up in four 
men—the Joint Chiefs of Staff, formally 
set up by the “merger” of the armed 
forces. 

A Joint Chiefs of Staff directed this 
country’s war effort. It served then as a 
creation of the President. The Joint Chiefs 
have functioned informally since the war. 
They now will take over, by law, as the 
operating military head of the Army, Air 
Forces and Navy. A Joint Staff of 100 
officers, one third from each service, will 
operate under the Joint Chiefs. 

Decisions on defense planning and over- 
all strategy will be made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. So will decisions affecting 
the way money is spent and planning is 
carried out to avoid duplication among 
the services. 

To start off, members of the Joint 
Chiefs, functioning under the new law, 
will be as follows: Fleet Admiral William 
Leahy will represent the President as his 
Chief of Staff, as he did during the war. 
General of the Army Dwight Eisenhower 
will represent the Army. Fleet Admiral 
Chester Nimitz will represent the Navy 
as Chief of Naval Operations. General 
Carl Spaatz will represent the new inde- 
pendent Air Force. All have worked _ to- 
gether before, each had long experience 





JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF: ADMIRAL LEAHY, GENERAL EISENHOWER, GENERAL SPAATZ, ADMIRAL NIMITZ 
... the shape of the nation’s defenses will hinge on weekly meetings in the Pentagon 
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with the big military operations during 
war. : 

Later, probably early in 1948, there will 
be a new make-up of the Joint Chiefs. 
Admiral Leahy is likely to stay on as chair- 
man of the group. General Omar Bradley, 
however, will take over for the Army 
when General Eisenhower steps out. Ad- 
miral Louis Denfeld is expected to take 
over from Admiral Nimitz. General Hoyt 
Vandenberg, nephew of Senator Vanden- 
berg, is to take over from General Spaatz. 
They will be the ones, then, who will 
actually run the military machine. 

This is the “merger” part of the new 
revision in military services. The plan 
passed by Congress adds to the number of 
independent services by setting up a new 
Department of Air Force, but it gives the 
Joint Chiefs the power and legal position 
to act as the military co-ordinating group 
for all three services. 

How it will work is expected to be this 
way: 

Role of each service remains as in the 
last war. Co-ordination in the over-all 
defense plan, however, will be directed 
by the Joint Chiefs. Members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have to agree unanimously. 
Each has, in effect, veto power. The Army 
and Air Force cannot outvote the Navy. 
If the Joint Chiefs cannot agree, the deci- 
sion then will be made by the President, 
either directly or through the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Plans for joint strategy are to be made 
out in some detail by the four Joint Chiefs, 


with each service given the dominant yy; 
in certain areas. The Air Force, for ¢, 
ample, may get responsibility for defes 
in the Far North, the Navy in the Pacif 
the Army in Europe. 

Unified commands are to be maintaine) 
in each area of the world in which Us 
soldiers, sailors and airmen operate, { 
single officer from one of the three gery. 
ices, as at present, will be named by th 
Joint Chiefs to command each of thee 
areas. An admiral, for instance, comman¢ 
all military forces in Alaska, while the 
European theater is under command ¢ 
an Army general, and the Panama Can; 
area is commanded by an air general. 

Joint supply plans, too, are to be draw 
up under direction of the four Joint Chiefs 
Each of the services is to supply some 
items of equipment for all, and all sup. 
plies for some areas. 

Man-power and equipment needs o/ 
the land, sea, and air forces stand to k 
determined in large measure by the Joint 
Chiefs, as well. These needs will be re. 
viewed on the basis of responsibilitie 
given to each service. Thus, the dollars 
allotted to each in the integrated militay 
budget will depend to a large extent o 
decisions of the four top military plgnners 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, then, ae 
as the key military group in the futur 
defense setup. On the decisions to come 
out of their weekly meetings in the Pente- 
gon will depend in great measure the 
shape of land, sea and air defenses under 
the new “merger” bill in the period ahead 
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NHE STOCKPILE OF LEAD at the Bowers Battery and 

Spark Plug Company, Reading, Pa., was just about 
gone—and a lot of jobs would go with it. Scrap lead 
was to be had only if someone could get to a war 
surplus sale and inspect, bid and buy—in a matter 
of hours. 

Thanks to an alert president, C. P. Bowers—and to 
his company’s Beechcraft Executive Transport—those 
jobs were saved. In a 200 mph race with time, the 
bids were filed and the materials acquired. 

The twin-engine Beechcraft Executive Transport 
has proved itself in the service of nearly 400 business 
corporations, economically and efficiently transport- 


ing executives, technicians and sales personnel to and 





“The boss’s airplane 


shutdown today” 


saved us a 


from 


savings in time and money. 


factory, branches, and markets, at substantial 
It accommodates up to 
nine people. It is gratifyingly quiet and comfortable. 
It is a 


and night operation. 


fully equipped aircraft, for all-season, day 


As company transportation, the Beech Executive 
Transport pays its way—and returns a substantial 
dividend of rest and relaxation for harried executives 
to whom it gives the time and opportunity to get out 
of harness, now and then, for needed recreation. 
There is a Beechcraft distributor near you with 
wide experience in company-owned air transporta- 
tion. Ask him to study your requirements. No obliga- 


tion, of course. 


Beech Aircraft 


mn, i WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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aRstrones 


SNOWSTO, 


OP: SIDE. IT SNOWS IN REVERSE WHEN ° 
MODERN PLOWS CUT THEIR WAY THROUGH 
DRIFTS 3 TIMES THEIR HEIGHT. AUGER SCREWS 
ARE SET ACROSS THE FRONT. THE DRIVER ENGAGES 
A B-W ROCKFORD CLUTCH. (NO SLIPPAGE EVEN 
AGAINST THE PRESSURE OF TONS OF SNOW!) { 
THE SCREWS WHIRL AND GOUGE A HUGE ‘ 
FAN BLOWS THE SNOW HIGH... PILES j 
IT 200 FEET AWAY. 





yok POWER AND 
TRANSMITTING IT FOR UNUSUAL TASKS  recnecelly 
IS A JOB FOR BORG-WARNER ... WORLD'S 
LARGEST MAKER OF CLUTCHES, HERE ARE MORE INTER- 
ESTING WAYS IN WHICH B-W INGENUITY BENEFITS 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY.* 
* FOR EXAMPLE : /9 OF JHE 20 MAKES OF MOTOR CARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS 8Y BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE 
AWD MANY SHIPS USE B-W PRODUCTS. 9 OUT OF EVERY 10 FARMS 
SPEEDO FOOD PRODUCTION WITH 8-W EQUIPPED /MPLEMENTS. 
MILLIONS OF HOMES ENJOY NORGE ANO OTHER APPLIANCES FROM 8-W, 































tm TODAY — BARBED FINGERS 


AND A BLAST OF AIR! 


THE WORK OF 50 MEN iS DONE BY 
THIS NEWEST COTTON PICKING MACHINE. 
TURNING SPINDLES, COVERED WITH HUNDREDS 
OF TINY BARBS, SELECT ONLY MATURE COTTON 
... WON'T HARM PLANTS. AGAIN, DEPENDABLE 
B-W ROCKFORD CLUTCHES GET THE CALL FOR THIS 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED AND COMPLEX OPERATION. 















"7 COMPLETED 
_“” HIGHWAYS UN- 
_-~ ROLL LIKE A CARPET 
, _~ WITH THE NEWEST 
ng EQUIPMENT. BUT ITS TOUGH, 
BRUTAL WORK FOR THE MACHINES. 
"THATS WHY ROCKFORD CLUTCHES 
~ ARE GENERALLY USED. THEY MAY 
HAVE TO BE ENGAGED AND DISENGAGED 
HUNDREDS OF TIMES AN HOUR. 


185 PRODUCTS IW ALL ARE MADE BY BORG - WA, FONE 2 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG— WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL » BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 

CALUIAET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. » MARBON « MARVEL- 

SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD *» NORGE » NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO 

PRODUCTS »« ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION « SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS »« WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 
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WHY RUSSIA KEEPS EUROPE SPLIT 


Gamble on Holding Out Until West Will Pay High for Eastern Markets 


Bigger share of industry 
in area that looks for aid 
to U.S. via Marshall plan 


Joseph Stalin, on the surface, is getting 
the worst of the deal in a divided Europe. 
Because he wouldn’t play with U.S., 
Premier Stalin forced Europe to split in 
two. 

The split in Europe is right down the 
middle. Sweden, Norway, Denmark chose 
to play along with the West. Finland, 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland were forced to go 
with Russia. Greece, in the East, still is 
tied to the West. 

On Premier Stalin’s side of a split 
Europe are fewer people, smaller natural 
resources, less industry, but more food. 
Mr. Stalin balked at letting this area co- 
operate with the remainder of Europe in 
arecovery plan. The recovery plan would 
be underwritten with U.S. dollars, which 
could be turned into U.S. goods. 

On our side, in Western Europe, are 
most of the people, most of the skills, 
most of the industry, but not enough food. 
This part of Europe figures that it needs 
at least $9,000,000,000 more in the way of 
dollars than those already promised or 
provided. Nations in the West also are 
busy squabbling over what should be done 
with the resources of Germany. Those are 
the resources that must be used if the 
drain on U.S. taxpayers ever is to end. 

The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 shows 
how resources are divided in the two 
parts of Europe. 

Resources, if they can be put to work 
{o assure recovery and rising standards 
of living, are weighted heavily on the 
aide of the West. 

Population in the West, as the Picto- 
gram reveals, is nearly 247,000,000. That 
8 100,000,000 more than in U.S. It com- 
pares with 121,000,000 in Russia’s part of 
Europe. People in Western Europe are 
more highly educated and possessed of 
many more skills than people in Russia’s 
area, 

Cropland to feed people is a different 
tory, however. Acres of cropland are 
about equal in the two parts of Europe, 
but twice as many people must be sup- 
bled by the land of the West. The East 
és food surplus, the West a shortage. 
That poses a big problem if the split of 
Europe hardens. 

Steel capacity, upon which industry 
sts, is far larger in the area that will 
‘ty to co-operate with U.S. than in Rus- 
‘las part of Europe. Steel output in Brit- 
an, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Swe- 
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THE MIDDLEMAN 


den and, on a limited basis, in Western 
Germany could reach 52,000,000 tons. 
That compares with 91,000,000 tons for 
U_S. It compares with less than 4,000,000 
tons in Russia’s part of Europe. An out- 
put of 20,000,000 tons could be had in 
Western Germany alone, if permitted. 

Coal production is more than four 
times as great in Western Europe as in 
Eastern Europe. The West’s could be 
expanded. 

Electric-power output is about 10 times 
as great in the part of Europe willing to 
co-operate with U.S. as in the part forced 
to go along with Russia. 
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BOUNDARY IN BERLIN 
. . in the Russian plans—a vacuum 


Rail transport is three times as great, 
ocean transport many times greater in 
the West than in the East. 

Russia, really, is dominating an area 
that is devoted pretty much to farming 
and only in small part to industry. It is 
an area that has supplied Western Europe 
with food and some raw materials. It de- 
pended upon Western Europe for clothing 
and tools and other finished goods. 

U.S., on its side, is seeking a basis for 
helping an area that can turn out large 
quantities of goods for higher living stand- 
ards. But it is an area that cannot feed 
itself. To live well it must exchange the 
products of its industries for the raw ma- 
terials and the foods of other areas. 

On the surface, all seems well for our 
side. It has the people, the industry, the 
transport. In it are the skills. It can be 
strong militarily. 

But it’s not so simple as that. Already 
there is arguing. France won’t play unless 
she can have her way. Britain wants things 
done her way. U.S. says that there can’t 
be dollars if nations in Europe do not get 
together. How to get together is a real 
problem. 

Germany, with its industries and its 
skills and its natural resources, is the heart 
of European industry. Troubles of Europe 
stem in big part from the fact that Ger- 
man industry is working at no more than 
one third of normal. Industry in most other 
nations of Western Europe is operating 
near normal. The idea of George Marshall, 
United States Secretary of State, is that 
Germany must be put back to work so 
that Europe can recover. That really is the 
“Marshall Plan.” It is designed to take a 
relief load off the necks of United States 
taxpayers. 

France, however, objects violently to 
any large-scale revival of German industry. 
She fears that a Germany making steel 
and steel products would be a Germany 
threatening France. Yet the idle German 
industry accounts for most of Europe’s 
trouble. It also accounts for an important 
part of the relief bill for U.S. 

Great Britain, pouring out its resources 
to support part of an idle Germany, wants 
to permit Germans to recover. But Brit- 
ain thinks that basic German industries 
should be socialized, turned over to the 
state, not back to private owners. The 
British want Germans to be in charge of 
German industry. 

U.S. insists that Germans must have 
a chance to work. This country wants an 
authority, modeled somewhat along the 
lines of TVA, to shape policy for the coal 
and steel industries. The industries them- 
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looking much beyond the job of getting 
some economic order restored in Western 
Europe. The Secretary of State is far from 
sure that he can sell to Congress even a 
short-range plan. He is up against an im- 
mediate practical problem of getting 
France to agree to anything in the way 
of a plan for reviving Germany. Whether 
or not Europe ever can go back to work 
on the basis of prewar capitalism, or 
whether it can function on a divided basis, 


RAILWAY FREIGHT 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 


is regarded as a longer-range question 
that will have to wait for an answer. The 
Marshall Plan, essentially, is a device for 
selling this country and Congress on more 
dollar loans or gifts for the aid of Western 


‘Europe. 


It still remains to be proved that billions 
of dollars will prevent Western Europe 
from taking a very big swing to the left, 
in a direction away from U.S., which, at 
the moment, is swinging toward the right. 
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GENERALS IN 1948 CAMPAIGN 


Vote Appeal of Eisenhower and MacArthur Names If War Threatens 


Forecast that Army man’s 
chance rests on deadlock 
of Republican convention 


The men on horseback are coming back 
into public esteem. Military heroes are 
fitting into jobs of all sorts in the Gov- 
ernment. And two generals now are throw- 
ing a scare into the top contenders for 
the Republican presidential nomination. 

For the first time since the periods 
after the Civil and Spanish wars, generals 
are shaping governmental policies outside 
the War and Navy departments—and 
hinting at an even more active hand in 
the future. The Civil and Spanish-Amer- 
ican wars produced six military heroes 
became President. That 
ended with Theodore Roosevelt. 

Now generals are running the State De- 
partment, filling key diplomatic jobs and 
playing top advisory roles in Washington. 
They run the Veterans’ Administration, 
sell surplus property and perform a variety 
of other tasks. General George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of State, has removed himself 


who sequence 


from the running for the Presidency. 
But the shadow of fame cast by the 
figures of Generals of the Army Douglas 





MacArthur and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is falling across the path of Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey toward the Republican 
presidential nomination. The situation is 
one which could turn the Republican con- 
vention at Philadelphia upside down next 
July, shake out top-bracket favorites and 
send a general away with the nomination. 

The troubled world situation and the 
restless peace that now prevails is tending 
to keep the generals in the foreground. 
Republican politicians figure that the nom- 
ination of President Truman by the Demo- 
crats is certain. Given peace in the world, 
they think they can beat him. But if the 
election middle of a new 
world crisis, they are not so certain. 

In such a crisis, a general would make 
the strongest Republican candidate, some 
of these politicians think. Every military 
hero who has served as President since the 
Civil War has been a Republican—Ulysses 
S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. 
Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, William Mc- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Midwestern Republicans who argue for 
the nomination of one or another of the 
two generals contend his election would 
put the world on notice that the U.S. is 
ready to hold its own in world affairs. 


comes in the 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER 
. «across the convention floor—the shadow of fame? 





Only through a deadlock in the Republi. 
can Convention, however, would either 
the MacArthur or the Eisenhower sup. 
porters have any hope of winning the 
nomination for their candidate. And the 
coming convention promises to he one 
that is tightly controlled by men who knoy 
-exactly what they want in the way of a 
presidential candidate. They will be braced 
against any coup by an outsider. 

The Eisenhower movement is shap- 
ing up in Kansas, home State of the Gen 
eral. His backers there say they stand 
ready to swing the vote of that State’s 





—Harris & Ewing 
ALF LANDON 
His top spot—Eisenhower 


delegation to him if he gives them the 
signal. They would like him to make a 
few speeches giving his views on national 
and affairs beforehand, however 

Thus far, they have received no direct 
word from the General. He has said that 
no one could turn down such an important 
job as the Presidency if a nomination were 
offered. And General Eisenhower is sever- 
ing his connection with the Army at the 
end of this year to become president of 
Columbia University. Then he will have 
more freedom to express his views. Until 


world 


then, his backers will have to wait. He is 
saying little as Chief of Staff of the Army. 
Alf M. Landon of Topeka, the 1956 


Republican nominee, dropped General 
Eisenhower’s name into the pot 
weeks ago during a talk with cor 
ents in Washington. Mr. Landon said, 
however, that he had not talked the mat- 
ter over with the General. He said General 


several 
espond- 
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Fisenhower had shown his capacity for 
leadership and his grasp of world affairs. 

The MacArthur sentiment is rising in 
Wisconsin and Illinois. There the General 
has the backing of Col. Robert R. Me- 
Cormick and his Chicago Tribune. In 
Tovko, General MacArthur is keeping 
silent and letting the movement take its 
own course in the hands of his friends. 
He did tell an editor that after the signing 
of the Japanese peace treaty he plans to 
ttle in Milwaukee, the same city in 
which his father settled after a long and 
distinguished military career. 

Already there is talk of a series of wel- 
coming affairs that would take General 
MacArthur from city to city, and ovation 
ty ovation, across the country when he 
returns from Japan. As it stands now, 
this is likely to happen in the spring, be- 
fore the delegates are nailed down securely. 





—Acme 
COLONEL McCORMICK 
His second spot—Taft 


It could jolt the top-ranking contenders. 

In Wisconsin, a movement already is 
under way to try to win the State dele- 
gation for General MacArthur. Fred R. 
Zimmerman, Secretary of State and pre- 
viously a supporter of Governor Dewey, 
how says it seems a little foolish to re- 
nominate the man who lost for the Re- 
publicans in 1944. There are hints that 
hemay turn to the General. Lansing Hoyt, 
head of the MacArthur movement in the 
State, says Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, will not campaign against the Gen- 
eral for the delegation. 

Taft stalking-horse? Senator Taft as 
yet, however, has not said publicly whether 
fe would run in Wisconsin, or anywhere 
else. He says he will make up his mind 
what to do after a forthcoming trip about 
the country. Nevertheless, reports are 
spreading that General MacArthur, him- 
elf, favors Senator Taft. 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
... will a springtime ovation jolt the top-ranking contenders? 


Some visitors to the General in Tokyo 
have reported in Washington that he said 
he favored Senator Taft for the nomina- 
tion. This is in line with a recent change 
by Colonel McCormick. He still puts 
General MacArthur at the top of his list 
of favored candidates. But he puts Sena- 
tor Taft in the second spot. 

Thus, the Illinois delegation at the con- 
vention may be given either to Governor 
Dwight H. Green or to General Mac- 
Arthur. But on the second or third ballot 
it would be likely to find its way into 
Senator Taft’s columns. 

Stop-Dewey movement. All of this 
forms part of a quiet movement to hold 
off the nomination of Governor Dewey. 
Given several ballots in which the nomina- 
tion is withheld from the New York Gov- 
ernor, his opponents think they can block 
him permanently. 

The biggest blocks of delegates when 
the convention opens are likely to be for 
Governor Dewey and Senator Taft. Vari- 
ous favorite-son candidates and the Ohio 
Senator can hold enough delegates to keep 
the nomination from going to Mr. Dewey 
on the first ballot. 

But, after the first 
favorite-son candidates ‘will begin to drop 


ballot or so, the 


out. Those who are trying to prevent the 
nomination of Mr. Dewey want to have 
some popular candidates with whom to 
catch the delegates as they fall away 
from the favorite sons. They think the 
names of Generals Eisenhower and Mac- 
Arthur might serve. 


If the Convention should move into a 
deadlock of the Dewey and Taft forces, 
one of the generals, or Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan. or former Gov- 
ernor Harold Stassen, of Minnesota, might 
fall heir to the nomination. 

Western Republicans say that Gov- 
ernor Dewey put himself on the spot in 
two ways on his cross-country trip. First, 
they say, it was not smart to start his 
drive for delegates a full year ahead of 
the convention; by getting out in front, 
he tends to unite the opposition into a 
formidable stop-Dewey movement. Next, 
he has stirred up strong criticism for the 
manner in which he skirted comment 
about the Republican record in Congress. 

The Westerners say that Mr. Dewey 
left the door wide open for Mr. Taft to 
come through with a brisk series of speech- 
es telling what the Republicans have done 
in Congress. They think Senator Taft 
will win delegates with such 

The big battle lies between these two 
men. If these two fight to a draw, the 
military heroes will have a chance. But, 
even then, it is only a chance. 

Unless a real crisis impends at the time 
of the convention, the Republicans will 
feel fairly sure of winning the election. 
With the White House in their reach, the 
politicians will fight hard at the conven- 


speeches. 


tion to keep the Presidency in the hands 
of men who have been winning battles 
for the party. An outsider, even though 
he won battles for the country, will have 
trouble taking the prize away from them. 
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PINCH IN OIL AND GAS SUPPLIES 


Outlook for Shortages in Upper Midwest and Appalachian Regions 


Easier situations in East. 
Weather, transportation 


and strikes as big factors 

Motorists, householders, and business- 
men who run their plants on oil or gas 
now face this prospect for the future: 

Fuel oil is certain to be in short supply 
during the winter in the northern part of 
the Midwest, may develop spot shortages 
elsewhere. This affects primarily home 
heating units, as the shortage is to center 
in nonindustrial areas and in sectors where 
cheap coal has resulted in little industrial 
use of oil. 

Natural gas is likely to be short in 
the Appalachian and Midwestern areas at 
the same time. In this case, factories will 
suffer first, with plants capable of using 
oil or coal certain to have their gas sup- 
plies cut down. Individuals who cook or 
heat with gas will have top priority for 


available supplies. 
Bottled gas, used largely in isolated 
communities and on farms throughout the 


Central U.S., is to be tight because of the 
shortage of pressure tank cars, but no 
famine of this liquefied petroleum gas is 
in sight now. 

Gasoline will be rationed to dealers in 
the Midwest until mid-September, but 
not to individuals. Six oil companies now 
are limiting dealers to supplies equal to 
those of 1946. By the middle of August, 
the motorist in many Central States may 
expect trouble in getting a full tank of 
gasoline at his first stop. As much motor 
fuel will be available through the sum- 
mer, however, as last summer. 

Coal is to be plentiful all winter, al- 
though the price will be up in most cases. 

Section by section, individual fuel 
users face this: 

In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, spot 
shortages of both oil and natural gas are 
likely to be frequent and, in case of un- 
usually cold weather, severe. A system of 
priority for users of gas, now being worked 
out by Government and industry repre- 
sentatives, is to result in the loss of their 
gas supplies by “interruptable” industries 








The Crude-Oil Problem 











SUPPLY 
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during shortage periods, and in cuts to 
supplies in other industries. Fuel oil, with 
thousands of industries and home 
heating units in this area, is to be tight 
and subject to local shortages from time 
to time during the winter. 

In Detroit and Pittsburgh and in upper 
New York, industrial users of natural 
gas are to feel the pinch in fuel by late 
autumn. In these areas, many plants may 
be forced to switch to coal when possible. 
Supplies of gas now coming through the 
Big Inch lines from Texas are not prov- 
ing sufficient for increased demand. And 
a planned pipe line to Detroit from Kan- 
sas oil fields has been held up by a pipe 


new 


shortage. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin and Dakotas, 
householders are likely to feel a series of 
spot shortages in fuel oil in case of a 
cold winter. Here, refineries will switch 
much of their production of gasoline to 
light fuel oils after August, but their 
supplies are likely to be held below de- 
mand due to the shortage in tank cars, 

In California, new industries may face 
delays in getting all the fuel oil and gas 
that they want, but shortages, if any, are 
not seriously to affect householders or 
established industrial customers. 

In the East, no fuel shortage is in sight 
at present, although fuel-oil users are told 
that deliveries may be delayed in some 
instances. 

Throughout the U.S., supplies of pe- 
troleum and gas fuels are to be tight un- 
til spring, but no over-all acute shortage 
is In prospect now. Potential demand, as 
the chart shows, is to be greater than the 
supplies that can be shipped by present 
pipe-line and tank-car facilities. Some 
stocks are on hand now to make up part 
of the difference. Increased use of tank 
trucks and shuttling of supplies to areas 
where they are most needed may make 
up the rest, if demand is not further in- 
creased by severe weather. This year’s 
supply of petroleum, exceeding 5,000,000 
barrels daily, is the highest on record. De- 
mand, at 5,700,000 barrels daily, is higher 
than at any time during the war, and it 
is expected to rise next year. 

The outlook, then, is for a series of 
spot shortages in fuel where the present 
tight balance between supply and demand 
is upset. These shortages will center 
largely in the northern Midwest and the 
Appalachian region. They may be ex- 
pected whenever very cold 
creases the demand for heat, o1 
interfere with the supply, or transporta- 
held up for any 


weather in- 
strikes 
areas js 


tion to local 


reason. 
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TASTE ONE 


e The sparkling wrap around those candy 





drops is Aleoa Aluminum Foil. It is there to 
do more than cateh your eye. The aluminum 
foil seals in the flavor; keeps air and moisture 
out. This is important to you whether you 
buy, sell or make 5e candy drops or 3500 
machine parts or tools. 

This is why: Aluminum foil provides greater 
protection against moisture vapor transfer, despite 
heat, cold and time, than any other commonly 
used flexible packaging material, 

Makers of candy, gum and mints have demon- 


strated the economy of Alcoa Foil packages. 







































ae - and discover a better way 


to package gears 


The economy is even greater when Alcoa Foil 
is included to protect’ products valued in 
dollars and hundreds of dollars. Losses from 
rust and corrosion are reduced; dealers and 
customers receive products in prime condition, 

Alcoa Foil is adaptable to almost every size 
and type of package. It is supplied in many 
gauges and widths, plain and in colors. It may 
be bonded to paper, cloth or synthetic sheets. 

For information on protective packaging for 
any product, write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1799 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA ...... acuminum 









The Inside Track 





He Beats High Temperatures Here 


Terrific heat that breaks down oil and thus causes wear 
and loss of power, is an always present problem in many 
machines. For instance, ring-zone temperatures in this 
Diesel reach many hundreds of degrees. Your Socony- 
Vacuum engineer meets them with special Diesel oils. 
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@ A specialist in preventive maintenance, your Soconyfila Ch 
Vacuum lubrication engineer prescribes the right oil 0 
grease for every machine you operate. Called into you 
plant, he studies your problems and then sets up a co 
plete lubrication program. He is assisted by the largest sta 
of lubrication engineers in the petroleum industry. 
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He Takes a Fast Pulse Here eM 


Inside steam turbines like this, high speeds, heat, pressut lero | 
and water are multiple problems for oil. Backing up th4ptll an 
specialist who works with your men in your plant, Socony Lorrect 
Vacuum’s vast research laboratories have developed out ts clo 
standing turbine oils to solve these problems. ubrica 


OCONY-VACUUM CORRECIH 





7, Inside Knowledge of Machines 
ae [ eo} ifs @ e e and Their Lubrication Needs 


? Secon e Checks High “Blood” Pressure Here 
ght oll ¢ 
into you 
up a con 


thoroughly familiar with all the newest machines, like this 
wat hydraulic press, this specialist knows the pressures 
volved and the need for special hydraulic oils to transmit 
\ese pressures smoothly and positively. He recommends a 
prect hydraulic oil, proved by its outstanding performance. 


irgest stal 
ye 
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@ Meets a Close Call Here 


> 


, pressut{ eto clearances” in precision grinders like this, create 

ig up thefill another problem that calls for inside knowledge of 

, Socony#lorect Lubrication. Your Socony-Vacuum engineer meets 

yped out is close call with a special oil designed to give adequate 
titieation with microscopically thin films. 


THUBRICATIO 


He Treats “Shock” in this Loader 


No matter what the lubrication need, your Socony- 
Vacuum engineer has the answer. In this coal loader, 
for instance, oil must cushion shock loads in transmission 
bearings and gears. Your lubrication specialist furnishes 
the right oil, suggests lubrication schedules. 


The 4 Factors Add Up to 
Greater Profits for Your Plant 


MORE CONTINUOUS OUTPUT LOWER POWER CONSUMPTION 


nfeiegedes | FL] 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS LOWER LUBRICATION COSTS 





Your Socony-Vacuum Representative will be glad 
to show you how this famous four-factor story of 
Correct Lubrication applies to your plant... and 
your profits. He makes periodic reports of the 
benefits obtained. Ask him for the facts... today. 





SOCONY-VACUUM 
OEL, €O.,. ENC. 
. ‘ and Affiliates: 
SOCONY-VACUUM Lubricants Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


General Petroleum Corp. 
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The wage-price spiral is at a new of the year 1946 and a rate of $16,100,- 
high since 1920. Private Investment 000,000 for the 1946 last quarter. 
Wholesale prices rose 1.3 per cent to BILLIONS OF DOLLARS Margins of profit have widened. The 
150.3 on the Bureau of Labor Statis- | | | ‘ corporate share of national income, 
tics index in the week ended July 19, TOTAL INVESTMENT _|-ye®? before taxes, rose from 9.3 per cent 
the sharpest rise since February. The 50} { Fe in 1946 to 11.8 per cent in the first 
level was the highest since 1920 and rene half of 1947, the highest peacetime 
was 33 per cent above June, 1946; | ae { wo rate, except for 1941, since 1929. 
95 per cent above 1939. 40 Sue Wi) Purchasing power of total U.S. per- 
Industrial-goods prices rose 0.6 per | (oO eae men sonal incomes after taxes rose 56 
cent in the largest rise since March. oss wet Tut? | per cent per capita from 1939 to 
At 132.9, the index was at its highest | ue 1945, then fell 9.5 per cent from 
since 1920 and was 26 per cent above U), ive i | 1945 to the first half of 1947. 
June, 1946; 64 per cent above 1939. 20} Employe income fell to 63 per cent of 
Farm-product prices rose 2.4 per cent | national income in the first half of 
and were 30 per cent above June, 10 1947 from 65.5 per cent in 1946. 
1946; 170 per cent above 1939. : Factory workers’ real income before 
Food prices rose 1.3 per cent and were taxes was 29.8 per cent above 1939 
49 per cent above June, 1946; 138 0 in June, 1947. It was 26.8 per cent 
per cent above 1939. 1 2__3 4 Ist HALF above in April, 1947; 30.4 in Febru- 
Corn prices, at $2.19 a bushel on July 1946 1947 ary, 1946, and 55.7 in January, 1945. 
23, were up 4 cents from July 19 in Consumption stays high. Department- 
cash trades. The peak was $2.28 on inane: Coane Hae ah store trade for the week ended July 
July 15, 1946. Affected by corn prices 19 held at 290 per cent of 1935-39 on 
are costs of meat, dairy products and June 30, can add 2 per cent in the The United States News indicator. 
eggs, which make up 23 per cent of total cost of living. Investment, however, is threatened as 
the cost of living index. * Wages in manufacturing rose to $1.22 prices rise. The top chart shows the 
Steel scrap rose 50 cents a ton to $39, an hour in June, a new record, 16 per rise in private investment, including 
equaling its peak of March 13. cent above the war peak and 94 per consumer durables, and in net ex- 
Pig iron was $3 a ton higher. cent above 1939. ports. Their total is 26 per cent of 
The cost of living rose 0.8 per cent Productivity lags. Unit wage costs are total U.S. spending, against 18.3 per 
from May 15 to June 15, and was 18 76 per cent above 1939 in durable- cent in 1939. 
per cent above June, 1946; 57 per cent goods industries; 71 per cent in non- Output of factories rose 4.2 per cent 
above 1935-39. durable. Output per man-hour is up on The United States News indicator 
Meat prices rose 6.4 per cent in the only + per cent since 1939 in durables, for the week ended July 26. 
cost-of-living index from May 15 to 13 per cent in nondurables. Real income did not rise during the 
June 15 and have risen more since. Profits of business as a whole have first round of wage gains and may 
Food prices, 42.5 per cent of the in- grown in spite of higher costs. fail to rise during the second. As 
dex, rose 1.5 per cent to June 15. Corporations earned profits at a rate prices rise, investment demand is cut. 
- Rent, 13 per cent of the index, did not of $17,400,000,000 per year after The next slump, starting when prices 
rise in the month to June 15. A 15 per taxes in the first half of 1947. That are higher and demand weaker, will 
cent rise in rents, permitted since compares with $12,500,000,000 for be that much more severe. 
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pt “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Ei 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 








A COURAGEOUS CONGRESS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The greatest achievement of the Eightieth Congress 
has been its courageous reversal of the tide of spend- 
ing which for nearly 14 years has been regarded by 
too many officials as the primary objective of govern- 
ment—as if our taxing power and our financial re- 
sources were inexhaustible. 

Next in importance has been the enactment of legis- 
lation which introduces justice and fair play as the 
guiding principles of government in regulating labor- 
management friction. 

Of parallel importance has been the vote by two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives and nearly two- 
thirds of the Senate declaring it to be national policy 
that taxes shall be soon reduced from their war-time 
levels. The influence of a nationwide demand for tax 
reduction has been felt in the pruning of non-essential 
expenditures and in the start of a movement to reduce 
the federal budget to manageable proportions. 

This Congress, naturally, has been ridiculed by 
“left wing” commentators and by New Dealers who 
have disparaged the work of the legislative body by 
a propaganda which for awhile threatened to under- 
mine the confidence even of some of those who had 
supported the election of the Republican majority. 

Effect of reorganization law: Adverse impressions 
of this kind are all the more readily created when at- 
tention is prematurely focused on one or two unfin- 
ished pieces of legislation and the general public does 
not see the total picture. The work of Congress cannot 
be judged in ten or twelve weeks but is best judged im- 
mediately after adjournment of a session, as all ex- 
perienced observers irrespective of party will concede. 

It was in April that a torrent of criticism descended 
upon this Congress for not having passed major legis- 

lation. Uninformed persons swallowed the criticism 
because they did not know that a reorganization law 
had been passed by the Democrats in the previous ses- 
sion and that for the first time in our history the entire 
committee system had been revamped and the ma- 
chinery of the legislative body overhauled. 
Considering the fact that a reorganization plan had 
to be put into effect at the same time that a party 


majority was changing, which means a mandate to ap- 





point new chairmen in all the several committees, iti 
nothing short of a legislative miracle that so much hy 
been accomplished at the present session. 

Republican solidarity: Actually the discipline by 
the Republican party of its majority has been r. 
markable. It is an achievement of which the leaders in 
the Senate—Messrs. Taft, White and Vandenberg 
and the leaders in the House—Speaker Martin and 
Representative Halleck—may well be proud. 

Not for many generations has Congress functioned 
as efficiently as in the past six months. It is true that 
the House under past majorities has always tended to 
operate more smoothly than the Senate but the com- 
bination leadership—the harmony of final decision of 
tne steering committees of both houses at this session 
—has been unexampled. 

In the present critical period in history, as the na 
tion has striven to turn from wartime controls to 
peace-time pursuits, the Eightieth Congress well de. 
serves the title—Reconstruction Congress. 

Comparing this Congress with the legislative bodies 
which functioned immediately after the War Be 
tween the States and after World War I, it may be 
said that the tasks confronting our national legisla 
ture in these last few months have been of wider scope 
and of larger economic and financial significance than 
have been encountered before. 

Had there been a Republican President in the White 
House to work with a Republican majority in Con- 
gress the results would have been even more impres- 
sive. Had there been a Democratic majority under 
President Truman, America today might have bees 
caught in the severest economic depression of all times 
and the whole world, including Russia, would have 
felt the impact of our distress. For the Russian gov- 
ernment has been counting on economic catastrophe 
in the United States to give the Communists an Op- 
portunity to entrench themselves in Europe. 

The most important factor in the economic sta 
bility of a nation is the way it handles its budget and 
finances. Mr. Truman has been committed to a high 
level of spending and high taxation and to a continua 
tion of government controls. It took a landslide elec 
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Record of accomplishments under adverse conditions unparalleled—Con- 

fidence of people in representative government restored—Reversal in 

the tide of spending is healthy sign—Harmony between houses. 
nittees, iti—tion with a violent protest against continuance of meat Already since the passage of the Taft-Hartley law, 
oO much haffontrols to curb the Democratic Administration and major labor unions have sent word to their locals to 

stablish the fact that New Dealism with its fetich of forbid the calling of “unauthorized” or “wildcat” 
scipline by ‘planned economy” was vehemently disapproved by strikes. Already major labor unions have pledged 
is been a the people. themselves to settle their disputes with employers 
e leadersing Mr. Truman, a puppet executive who has been directly and to resort as little as possible to govern- 
ndenberg—fpushed around easily by New Deal advisers, still mental boards—a development long hoped for but 
Martin wa ing to the notion that it was a mistake to get rid of not until now beginning to be realized. 
ud. the OPA. His politically conceived vetoes, however, Labor law’s benefits: For that government is most 
functioned had not succeeded in stemming the surging demand of successful which finds it necessary to govern the least. 
s true thatthe people through their elected representatives in If labor and management now have been encouraged 
; tended tofCongress to put the people’s affairs back into their by a fair law to believe that no longer can the govern- 
t the com-fown hands. ment’s power be used prejudicially in their favor or 
decision off Mr. Truman, following the advice of the machine against them, respectively, a milestone has been 
his session politicians who make alliances with any group of reached in the history of labor-management relations 

wters whose favor they buy with legislation, en- in America. This alone would earn for the Eightieth 
as the na-§deavored to prevent the enactment of long-overdue Congress the thanks of a people grateful for the oppor- 
ontrols tofteform laws on the labor-management problem. tunity to produce uninterruptedly the articles needed 
s well def To the credit of a substantial number of Democrats by a goods-hungry world. 

in both houses—nearly all from the South—America Congress has covered a wide range of legislative ac- 
‘ive bodies ached the turning point when a two thirds vote of tion—from laws of reform to big appropriation bills 
War Be-§ the House and the Senate deliberately repudiated the that required painstaking scrutiny to ferret out waste 
it may bef judgment of Mr. Truman and insisted on a square and special privilege. Minor as well as major laws have 
al legisla-§ deal for the citizen as against special privilege and been put through the legislative process with dispatch. 
ider scope corruption of governmental power. Many bills have been moved up on the calendar so 
ance than Special privileges in politics: An administration that action may be promptly resumed in January next 

which seeks in exchange for favors at the polls to use without igoing through again the legislative steps of 
the White§l the political power and contributions of well-financed committee consideration or action anew by one house 
y - Con-f organizations who collect and spend political assess- or the other. 
€ impres§ ments without the consent of their members cannot Law by law, and bill by bill, step by step, this Con- 
ity under long retain the confidence of the people. gress has done a peacetime job unparalleled in our 
sein bees Ever since the time of Thomas Jefferson who made history. But above all, Congress has emancipated the 
all times famous the slogan “Equal rights for all—special privi- worker, strengthened the financial and economic power 
uld havell leges for none”—it has been a cardinal principle of of America, and made an auspicious start toward 
sian 80" sovernment that in a representative system there must removing from the bureaus in government itself 
tastrophe te no sell-out to a powerful minority. and from labor union leadership those who out of a 
is an Op- Courageously and with magnificent fidelity to a loyalty to communism, desire to see our system of pri- 

; great principle, the present Congress has enacted a vate initiative frustrated. 

mic StF \ebor law which retains every real right that labor The Eightieth Congress has breathed the fresh air 
dget and unions had before but eradicates the unfounded and of healthy and prudent supervision into the federal 
o a high inauthorized rulings whereby a partisan labor board budget and into a spendthrift Washington and has 
ail ‘ould harass employers and encourage “wildcat” given the American people renewed confidence in the 
ide elec: F strikes by union minorities. wisdom of representative government. 
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CAUTIOUS TESTING OF NEW LAW 


Employers’ Tendency to Use Added Powers in Trading With Union; 


Deals on right to punish 
individual instead of group 
for unauthorized strike 


Chicago 

Employers intend to move cautiously, 
as a rule, in testing out the powers they 
are regaining under the new Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. Large employers, 
in particular, plan to move in slow motion. 
Some smaller employers are more inclined 
to speed a test of the full meaning of the 
Act. 

A series of soundings was made by a 
member of the Board of Editors of The 
United States News to determine just 
what is the employer attitude. These 
soundings were made in a number of 
centers of industry and in some smaller 
communities. The general impression 
gained was one of caution and of a desire 
to avoid precipitating trouble. 

Union leaders will be given a chance 
to show whether they can make a contract 
and live up to it. Employers for the most 
part say they are willing to work with 
unions if the leaders will be reasonable 
and responsible. 

Coniracts will be revised by many firms 
to protect unions against damage suits 
for wildcat strikes. This will be done by 
rewriting the no-strike pledge to clear the 
union of responsibility if its members 
strike contrary to union orders. 


Strikers will be fired, however, if they 


stage unauthorized walkouts during the 
life of a contract. Employers find labor 
leaders are more willing to give them this 
right to fire, in exchange for protection 
against damage suits. 

Grievance disputes over the workings 
of the contract often will be turned over 
to an impartial umpire to settle. This 
means fewer strikes over grievances. This 
development also will avoid some lawsuits 
by employers over union violations of 
contracts. 

Many employers and unions prefer to 
handle their own disputes, to keep the 
Government out of labor relations. The 
employer, moreover, still can sue if a 
union fails to abide by the umpire’s deci- 
sion, or breaks the law. 

Suits against labor unions, however, 
probably will be used only sparingly at 
first. 

Fur companies in New York City filed 
one of the first damage suits. Ten non- 
union manufacturers are seeking $500,000 
damages from a CIO fur union and an 
association of fur jobbers. The suit charges 
that a secondary boycott kept union mem- 
bers from working for jobbers who handle 
products of nonunion firms. 

A dance studio in Washington, D. C., 
got a temporary restraining order to halt 
picketing. The court order was issued un- 
der a Taft-Hartley Act provision that 
makes a secondary boycott illegal. 


Labor Board action will be favored by 
many employers, in place of lawsuits. The 
Board now is empowered to seek court 
restraining orders against certain types 
of union activity. 

Secondary boycotts staged by unions, 
for example, will be reported to NLRB 
by a number of firms, after August 2. 
when this section of the law becomes 
operative. Regional NLRB officials are 
authorized to seek court orders against 
boycotts, without waiting for formal Board 
hearings. 

Jurisdictional strikes also can bring 
quick NLRB action. This power will be 
used by an employer who is faced with a 
strike by one union when another has 
bargaining rights in his shop. 

Featherbedding practices of unions now 
can be reported to NLRB by employers. 
For example, radio-station owners no long- 
er can be forced by unions to hire extra 
musicians for whom there is no work. A 
broadcasters’ association, however, is sug- 
gesting to unions that reasonable settle. 
ments on this issue may be worked out 
without any test before NLRB. 

Elections apparently will be sought 
rather widely by employers when they 
believe unions no longer represent a ma- 
jority of the workers in the shop. The 
right to seek employe elections is given 
to employers as of August 22. 

Management, thus, is showing an in- 
clination to invoke its 


new powers at 








PAYDAY AT THE PLANT 
... to make it a dues day, a written request will be required 
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NLRB only when unions go to extremes. 
The new law already is in operation, in 
another respect. 

Mediation provisions of the law are 
being used by some employers now and 
we viewed with favor by many. These 
ections went into effect on June 23. The 
Conciliation Service of the Labor Depart- 
ment is continuing to function until the 
independent Mediation and Conciliation 
Service is set up. 

Employe votes now are being held in 
ome disputes. The law requires the federal 
wnciliator to ask both parties to a dis- 
pute to agree to a poll of the workers on 
management’s final offer in negotiations. 
In one of the first votes, workers in a 
plant in Bessemer, Pa., rejected the com- 
pany’s offer. 

Foremen‘s unions are likely to be re- 
isted by most employers, now that they 
donot need to deal with such groups. The 
ford Motor Co. has fired 32 foremen 
after a strike, and has terminated its con- 
tract with a union of foremen. Other firms 
are expected to act when their contracts 
expire. 

Communists and fellow travelers in 
unions will be placed under close watch 
by many employers. If they violate plant 
rules, they will be fired. 
loyalty pledges are being circulated by 
at least one company in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Employes are asked to pledge 
loyalty to the U.S. This is aimed at Com- 
munist sympathizers. 

Union leaders who are suspected of 
Communist leanings have been barred 
fom visiting parts of a plant where work- 
es are engaged on secret Army and Navy 
projects. Workers active in the left wing 
of the CIO’s Electrical Workers also re- 
prtedly were transferred out of these 
aeas of the factory. 

Strike violence may increase, some em- 
ployers believe, in cases where unions are 
unreasonable, or management is opposed 
tounionism. Picket-line battles lately have 
brought out extra police in several strikes. 
Union-security questions also may lead 
to trouble in some instances, employers 
ielieve. Some firms intend to refuse to 
gant union-shop contracts even if their 
workers approve of them in NLRB elec- 
tions, These firms think that now is the 
time for a showdown on this issue. Others, 
however, plan to continue the union shop 
if their workers want it. 

The checkoff of union dues from pay 
ttvelopes also will be continued by some 
employers. As contracts expire, however, 
the checkoff will be made to apply only 
where workers request it in writing, as 
quired by the new law. 

The outlook thus is for a period of 











sting the Taft-Hartley Act. Some em- 
ployers will use its provisions to challenge 
unions, while other firms will try to nego- 
tiate settlements on a give-and-take basis 
with union leaders. 
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Strikes this year are affecting fewer workers and are resulting in a smaller loss 
of working time than they did in 1946. The number of strikes increased slightly, 
however. Preliminary figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that the 
time lost because of strikes during the first half of this year was less than one 
quarter as large as the loss during the first six months of 1946. 
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IF UNIONS BOYCOTT 
THE LABOR BOARD— 


It is highly doubtful if unions will go 
through with their idea of boycotting the 
new Labor Relations Board because they 
don’t like changes in labor law. 

CIO’s Phil Murray is out for a boycott. 
In this way he expects to avoid the neces- 
sity of having all officers of CIO national 
and local unions swear by affidavit that 
they are not Communists or allied with 
Communists. 

AFL’s William Green thought about 
going along with the boycott idea, but 
changed his mind. AFL unions stand to 
gain, instead, by using the Labor Board 


for elections to carve craft unions out of 
CIO unions that refuse to seek the help 
and protection of the Labor Board. 

A union boycott of NLRB, if used, 
means this: 

Union-shop contracts will be lost. A 
union shop, in which all workers must 
join the union, can be established only by 
a majority vote of workers in an election 
conducted by NLRB. There are 4,000,000 
workers now covered by these contracts 
and 3,300,000 more covered by closed 
shops that are being outlawed. 

Maintenance of membership will be 
lost in future contracts, too. To get a 
maintenance-of-membership clause in a 
contract, a union must win an NLRB 
election. Maintenance of membership gives 
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a worker the choice of getting into a union 
or staying out, but, once in, he must pay 
dues for the contract period. About 3,600,- 
000 workers now are covered by these 


clauses. 


Strike action cannot be used to get a 


union shop because a union shop is not 
legal unless approved by a majority of 
workers in an NLRB election. 


Dues checkoff on a voluntary basis, 


thus, is going to be the one means that 
lies open to a union to gain security for 
itself while boycotting the Labor Board. 
Checkoffs of dues on a voluntary basis 
will need the co-operation of the employer. 

Employers, as a result, can expect big 
campaigns by CIO unions between now 
and July 1, 1948, to sign up workers for 
dues checkoff on a voluntary basis. An 
employer is not required to co-operate in 
checking off union dues, however, on a 
noncontract basis. 

Unions trying to boycott the Labor 





with requirements of the law before it can 
be certified formally as bargaining agent 
for workers. Before it can be certified, the 
union must file a financial statement and 
its officers must swear under oath that 
they lack Communist affiliations. 

The boycott idea sounds all right in 
theory, but it has its drawbacks in prac- 
tice. CIO unions, promoting the boycott, 
face another practical problem in their 
drive to organize workers in the South. 

CIO unions, in organizing, have relied 
on NLRB elections and on charges of 
unfair labor practices by employers, made 
to the Labor Board, to gain a foothold. 
If the Board is boycotted, this avenue of 
aid is closed. 

AFL unions, however, using the NLRB, 
can enjoy the protection it gives against 
employer interference with organization. 

Craft groups in the AFL are given new 
rights in the Taft-Hartley Act to seek 
bargaining elections from NLRB. The AFL 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR TAFT 
. « . legal loopholes for the unions? 


Board and to dodge the effects of the new 
labor law face other problems, too. 

An employer, for example, can ask 
after August 22 for an NLRB election to 
determine who should represent his work- 
ers in bargaining. Individual employes, or 
groups of employes, can ask for an elec- 
tion as well. The Labor Board then must 
rule whether an election can be held. 

After that, NLRB will need to decide 
whether the union must petition for a 
place on the ballot if it wants to have a 
chance to represent the workers. If the 
only way to get on the ballot is to peti- 
tion for a place on the ballot, any union 
will be forced to go to the Labor Board. 
There then will be no boycott. 

Furthermore, any union, even if it did 
get a place on the ballot without peti- 
tioning NLRB still will need to comply 
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in the past has complained that the Board 
favored plant-wide units of the CIO. 

Boycotting, as a practical matter, is 
not expected to enjoy any prolonged 
experience. 


ADVICE FROM AFL 
ABOUT CONTRACTS 


Advice is being given to unions on re- 
vising their contracts with employers to 
avoid some of the Taft-Hartley Act’s pro- 
visions. AFL General Counsel Joseph A. 
Padway has just issued the following 
pointers to his unions: 

A limit on damages can be placed in 
the contract, where the employer is will- 
ing. Mr. Padway suggests that the union 
propose that the contract specify a top 


limit on damages in case any court &. 
cides the contract has been violated } 
either party. He thinks a limit of $50 j 
possible for small plants. 

No-strike clauses will not be signe 
if AFL unions take their general coy. 
sel’s advice. This is to prevent damay 
suits for contract violations. Howeve. 
Mr. Padway thinks that some courts migh 
hold that a contract was broken by a strike 
even if there was no specific pledge againg 
walkouts in the agreement. 

A right-to-strike clause, therefore, j 
proposed. If employers agree, the cop. 
tract will state that nothing in the agree. 
ment is to be construed to prevent workers 
from going on strike. Or, Mr. Padway 
suggests, employers can be asked to stipu- 
late that the contract does not bar workers 
from leaving their employment either 
singly or in groups. 

Nonunion workers. Employers als 
will be asked to agree that union member 
have a right to refuse to work with non- 
union employes in the shop. 

Picket lines can be respected by union- 
ists under the new law, provided the strike 
is a legal one. AFL unions are advised to 
seek a specific clause in their contract 
allowing them to refuse to cross picket 
lines in such cases. 

All disputes arising under the contract 
‘an be referred to an umpire with power 
to make a final decision, Mr. Padway 
advises. He thinks employers as well as 
unions will want to avoid having the other 
party to their contract taking disputes 
to the courts or to the Labor Board. 

Agents of the union will be specified 
in the contract. The agreement will provide 
that only certain union officials are author- 
ized to represent the union in dealings 
with employers or in calling strikes. This 
is designed to reduce the union’s liability 
for acts of its “agents.” 

Local unions will be made responsible 
for their own contracts, if Mr. Padway 
has his way. The national union, he thinks, 
‘an protect itself against lawsuits by hav- 
ing local unions negotiate in their own 
names, without making the national off- 
cials a party to the agreement. At the 
same time, the national union can keep a 
veto power over the agreements and reject 
those that it does not approve. 

Checkoff clauses will need to be cor- 
verted to a voluntary basis, as contracts 
expire, or by July 1, 1948, in any event. 
Mr. Padway suggests that unions ask the 
employers to agree to assist the unions in 
collecting authorizations from employes 
for the deduction of dues from pay checks 

Employers who have contracts with 
AFL unions can expect to receive pro- 
posals along the above lines from. thei 
unions in months to come, as their agree- 
ments are terminated or reopened. Mr. 
Padway makes the suggestions as pro- 
posals to be made to the employers, sub- 
ject to collective bargaining. 
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The designers of all types of transportation 





know the many advantages of light alloys 


as engineered and produced by Bohn. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING ¢ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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-referred... 4r mellow momenls 


Tos have only to taste HAMM’s to know why it is the 
choice of millions for their precious minutes of leisure. 
Hamm’s truly is a smooth and mellow beer, 

And why is HAMM’s so smoot 
We've spent 82 years maki 


h and mellow? Because 
ng a fine beer. We malt our own 
barley. We use pure, clear artesian water. And we watch 
our brewing processes with extreme care to make sure every 


bottle that reaches you is up to our high standard, 


Today—tomorrow very soon, why don’t 
you sample this smooth and mellow beer. Join 


the millions who prefer HAMM’s 


Meilow Beer 





Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul 1. Minn. 
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Rules that affect strikes and _ strikers 
are much different than they were. Unions 
cannot always avoid those rules by trying 
to boycott the new National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Employers often can take 
unions before the Board to settle issues 
raised by strikes and threats to strike. 

Some of the new strike rules are in 
effect now. On August 22, they will be in 
full effect. Then unions, as well as em- 
ployers, will have to go through certain 
steps in disputes. In some cases, strikes 
can be stopped. Injunctions can be ob- 
tained. Wildcat strikes can bring penalties. 
Sit-downs and slowdowns will be illegal, 
and also can mean penalties. 


Are all strikes legal? 

Not at all. A strike after August 22, to 
be legal, must fit into the pattern set by 
the rules. Where a collective-bargaining 
contract exists, the strike will be legal only 
if the employer is given 60 days’ notice 
that the union wants to end or change the 
contract. Also, the new Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service must be _ told 
within 30 days that there is a dispute over 
a contract. Where there is a State media- 
tion service, it must also be advised. 


Suppose there is a strike during the 
60-day period? 

The strikers can be penalized. Those who 
strike during this 60-day waiting period 
lose their rights under the labor law un- 
less reinstated. They can be fired, and 
NLRB cannot order them taken back. 
The union calling the strike also can be 
taken before the Labor Board on a charge 
of unfair labor practices. 


What about wildcat strikes? 

They also are illegal when a no-strike con- 
tract is violated, and the unions can be 
blamed. An employer or any other per- 
son injured by a wildcat strike can sue 
the union now for damages. This is one 
reason why many unions are saying that 
they will sign no more no-strike contracts. 
Are sit-downs and slowdowns il- 

legal? 

Yes, in many cases. Sit-downs and slow- 
downs are considered strikes if they result 
from group action by the workers. An 
employer can fire such strikers if they 
Violate a no-strike contract. The Labor 
Board will not help them get their jobs 
back unless they can show that the em- 
ployer was guilty of unfair labor practices. 
And, to do this, the strikers must take 
their case to NLRB. 


When is a strike legal? 


In general, workers can go on a legal 
strike over wages, hours, working condi- 
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Weve Been Askeels 
ABOUT CHANGES IN STRIKE-CONTROL RULES 


tions and such, if they have no contract. 
They also can strike legally if they have 
given their employers 60 days’ notice that 
they plan to terminate or change their 
contracts, if they have notified the Media- 
tion Service of the dispute, and if the 
60-day waiting period has expired. They 
can strike legally if employers engage in 
unfair labor practices, such as discrimina- 
tory firing, refusal to bargain and other 
unfair acts. But it is up to the Labor 
Board to decide whether the employers 
have been unfair, and, thus, whether the 
strike is legal. Workers also can strike to 
try to force recognition of their union as 
bargaining agent if NLRB has not certified 
some other union to bargain for the 
workers. 


Are all jurisdictional strikes illegal? 
Yes, unless an employer refuses to abide 
by an NLRB order certifying the striking 
union as bargaining agent. Otherwise, it 
is illegal for a union to call a strike to try 
to force an employer to bargain with a 
union not certified by NLRB, or to force 
an employer to stop using products of an- 
other employer. Also, it sometimes is il- 
legal for a union to call a strike for the 
purpose of forcing an employer to assign 
certain jobs to members of the union. 


What can an employer do in such 
strikes? 

He can take his case to NLRB, even 
though the union may have said that it 
will avoid contact with the Labor Board. 
NLRB must look into the charges. Where 
the Board finds that there is a jurisdic- 
tional dispute, or boycott, it usually must 
go into a federal court and ask for an in- 
junction. It is NLRB, and not the em- 
ployer, who asks the court for an injunc- 
tion. Also, suits for damages can be 
brought in federal courts against unions 
because of strikes of this kind, or where 
damages result from union boycotts. 


Can suits be brought now? 

Yes. Damage suits based upon jurisdic- 
tional strikes and boycotts can be filed 
at any time. In fact, some suits already 
have been filed under this provision of the 
new law. But action by NLRB to get 
injunctions will not begin until August 22. 


Are big strikes handled like other 
strikes? 
No, not if they are in a basic industry, 
such as steel or coal. An auto strike might 
be handled like a dispute in a smaller 
industry. But a different procedure is 
called for where major disputes threaten 
the health or safety of the nation. In 
these cases, a waiting period of more than 
60 days before striking can be required. 





What steps are taken in big strikes? 
Big-strike threats call for the usual 60 
days of mediation when either the union 
or employer wants to end or change a 
contract. The old contract must stay in 
effect during this period. If no agreement 
is reached, the President can name a board 
of inquiry to look into the dispute. Then, 
the Attorney General can ask a federal 
court for an injunction to delay the strike 
during further negotiations. The board 
of inquiry has another 60 days to hold 
hearings and make a report. But the Board 
itself makes no proposal for settlement. 
All of these steps can delay a major strike 
for 120 days. But that is not all. 


NLRB again enters the case at this point. 
It is given 15 days to hold an election. 
The workers vote on whether they want to 
accept the latest offer of the employer. 
NLRB has five more days to report the 
results to the President. After this long 
procedure, a legal strike can be called if no 
agreement has been reached. The Presi- 
dent reports the matter to Congress. And 
the next step is up to Congress. 


Must these steps be followed now? 
Yes. If a big strike threatens national 
health or safety, this machinery now can 
be used. It is up to the President to say 
when a national emergency is threatened 
by such a strike. 


Can employers be blamed for strikes, 
too? 

They can. Unions still can take employers 

before NLRB to answer charges of unfair 

labor practices. Employers can be held 

responsible for strikes where they try to 


prevent unions from organizing or dis- 
criminate against union workers. If the 


Labor Board finds an employer has un- 
fairly opposed a union, the Board can 
force him to stop these practices. But 
where a union boycotts the Labor Board, 
and brings no formal charges against an 
employer, NLRB will take no hand in the 
dispute, unless called in by the employer. 
The union’s main weapon then will be a 
strike. 


Do the new rules apply in all strikes? 
No. Strikes of a purely local nature, where 
no interstate commerce is involved, are 
not covered. Thus, as in the past, the 
Labor Board will not take a hand in 
disputes in local building trades, hotel 
and restaurant services and such. Also, 
the new rules usually do not apply to 
railroad workers. Steps for dealing with 
their disputes are set up in the old Rail- 
road Labor Act. But most big strikes, 
and many little ones, are covered by the 
rules of the new labor law. 
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GOLD DEALS THAT HAMPER TRADE 


Disturbance of Currency Values Abroad in Private Buying of Metal 


U.S. support for efforts 
of Monetary Fund to check 
sales above $35 an ounce 


Gold is beginning to trouble the world’s 
money managers. They are finding that 
private sales of gold interfere with the 
way they want to manage world finances, 
and are trying to stop private gold trading. 

The background of the situation is this: 
Gold is regarded in many parts of the 
world as the only thing of certain value. 
That makes people try to get as much 
gold as they can—and hold it. The result 
is that gold sells in several places for more 
than the U.S. Treasury’s fixed price of 
$35 an ounce. In Mexico, gold recently 
sold for $39.50 an ounce, and in Manila 
it went for $45.50. 

With gold prices varying from place to 
place, speculators have a chance to profit. 
For instance, if they could buy gold in 
Mexico and sell it in Manila they would 
clear $6 an ounce. These deals upset plans 
for keeping fixed gold values on world 
currencies; they tend to drain gold from 
official reserves into private hoards, and 
they use money that might be spent for 
goods. To make matters worse, most pri- 
vate gold deals involve dollars, and that 
adds to the world dollar shortage by mak- 
ing fewer dollars available to buy goods. 





























An attempt now is being made to stop 
these private gold deals. The International 
Monetary Fund, under Camille Gutt, 
has asked countries to take what steps 
they can to stop gold sales at premium 
prices. U.S. banks, business firms and 
citizens are asked to stop advancing 
money and giving other aids to gold 
trades. That request is made by Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. It backs up Fund policy. 

Both actions were timed at a moment 
when two proposals were made to speed 
up gold trading, rather than slow it down. 
A U.S. firm offered to buy gold ore from 
Canada, refine it in the United States, 
and _ sell bullion in foreign markets for 
any price it would bring. That arrange- 
ment, technically, would be lawful. Presi- 
dent Manual Roxas, of the Philippines, 
hinted that a free market for gold would 
be opened in Manila. 

The offer to Canada and the Philippine 
plan promise to give an advantage to 
each country. Each would receive more 
dollars for gold, thereby enabling them 
to buy more goods from the United States. 
If a higher gold price also were offered 
to foreign gold producers, more gold 
probably would be mined. 

The trouble with these separate gold 
arrangements is that they threaten to up- 




















—Harris & Ewing 


MONEY MANAGER GUTT 
. .. bullion bootleggers are another sign of the chaos in world trade 
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set plans of money managers. Mr. Gutt 
and Fund officials are supposed to hold 
the British pound at $4; the French frane 
at eight tenths of a cent; the Canadian 
dollar at par. This is done, basically, by 
trying to keep gold at $35 an ounce—the 
price the U.S. Treasury will pay. 

If someone in Manila, however, is will- 
ing to pay $45 an ounce for gold, that 
reduces the value of the U.S. dollar jn 
Manila. If gold sells at some other place 
for $40 an ounce, that makes the dollar 
worth more in one place than another. 
Instead of having a steadying effect on 
money values, gold upsets them. So the 
Fund wants other governments to see 
that gold sells for what the U.S. Treasury 
says it is worth. 

Some success already is reported. The 
Government of Mexico has stopped sell- 
ing its own gold to private buyers at 
$39.50 an ounce. The Bank of England has 
ordered dealers to stop gold trades at 
premium prices. The Philippine Govern- 
ment has banned gold exports. Canada is 
not likely to sell gold at high prices and 
the Treasury warning probably will dis- 
courage gold deals by U.S. banks. 

Basic money problems, however, are 
not likely to be solved by the effort .o 
fix the price of gold on all markets. The 
reason why gold sells at a premium is 
that many persons have no confidence 


—Three Lions 


GOLD BRICKS 
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The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of Truck “B” 

3.2% longer than that of Truck “C" 

7.6% longer than that of Truck “D” 

19.6% longer than that of Truck “E" 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted 
actuarial methods to the actual experience as 
measured by truck registrations, we hereby certify 
that, in our opinion, the accompanying table fairly 
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scientific experts, that Ford Trucks aft tl 
last longer! 

A noted firm of New York Life Insurance 
Actuaries studied the registration records of the 
five truck sales leaders for every year from 1933 
through 1941. They analyzed the records of 
4,967,000 trucks by the same methods they 


use to prepare human life-expectancy tables. 
And they found that the life-expectancy of a Ford 
Truck is from 3.2% to 19.6% greater than that 
of the other four sales leaders! 


HOW FORD LONGER LIFE CUTS YOUR TRUCKING COSTS 


Cuts Ownership Costs Bolsters Trade-in Value Saves Money on Repairs 











Surveys show the average 
truck owner expects 6 years’ 
use from his vehicle. The 
life-expectancy of the average 
Ford Truck is 10.18 years. 
Four extra years of truck serv- 
ice would cut average yearly 
ownership cost 40 per cent! 





Used truck buyers buy 
unused mileage. Because 
Ford Trucks last longer, 
they offer more unused 
mileage. More Ford Trucks 
in use today than any 
other make proves wider 
user acceptance, too! 





Longer truck life is evi- 
dence of greater dura- 
bility, which reduces fre- 
quency of repairs. Ford 
Truck service facilities, 
‘just around the corner— 
everywhere,” help cut 
maintenance costs. 

















Smart businessmen aren't 
wearing em this summer! 


ie Thanks to Electronic Dictation ) 


Good old summertime! 


The call of the fairways. The lure of the 
great outdoors. 

No wonder some people practically have 
to don a straight-jacket to keep them on 


Dictaphone” 
Eats Up Dictation 


Memos, correspondence, reports—all the 
day’s dictation is finished and done with 
in double-quick time. You can call it a 
day earlier—with Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation! 

That’s because the Dictaphone method 
lets you relax—alone, uninterrupted. 
While you confide your business to the 
handy microphone, your secretary is 
posted outside your door. She can get her 
other work done, too—while taking your 
phone calls and steering off other inter- 
ruptions. 

Call your Dictaphone representative for 
ademonstration today —and exchange that 


the job. “Take another letter, Miss Jones.” 


But there are others—smart business- 
men—who have found a way to button up 
their work in record time. They have 
discovered Electronic Dictation! 





straight-jacket for a sports jacket tomorrow! 

For descriptive literature, write Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Dept. K-8, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE Cdevecnce Dicteztton 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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Dipnance Week 


in their own countries’ money. China’ 
currency is worthless and so is the Greek 
drachma. Some British citizens, when they 
can, are willing to exchange a pound fo 
$3 instead of the official $4. Frenchmen 
and Italians operate black markets jp 
money. Even Canadians have been willing 
to pay one of their dollars for 90 cents, 
U.S. money. Deals in gold follow the same 
pattern. They are signs of the chaos that 
now exists in world trade. 

Tighter controls over gold sales might 
ease the money-management problems 
of the Fund and member governments, 
but, until world trade and credit condi. 
tions straighten out, some bootlegging of 
gold is likely to continue. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury does not plan 
any change in the official price of gold, 
That would require an act of Congress, 


REQUEST BY BRITISH 
TO BUY LESS IN U.S. 


The British are looking for a way out 
of their agreement to buy as much from 
the United States as they buy from 
other areas, prices being equal. That is 
one of the terms of the British dollar 
loan and it is likely to be relaxed. 

What brought the issue to a head was 
Britain’s recent ban on imports of fruit. 
That was done so that Britain could 
spend more dollars for U.S. wheat, ma- 
chinery and steel, and fewer dollars for 
U.S. oranges, apples and prunes. To 
comply with the loan, Britain had to ban 
fruit imports from other areas as well. 
That meant less fruit for the British diet. 

They now want to be able to buy more 
favorably in their colonies than in other 
areas. This would permit them to buy 
bananas and oranges from the British 
West Indies, olives from Cyprus and 
peanuts from West Africa, without buying 
corresponding amounts of fruits and nuts 
and vegetables from the United States. 

U.S. producers might be pinched if the 
plan goes into effect. The Department of 
Agriculture has been requested by packers 
to subsidize foreign sales of canned fruit 
and vegetables. There is a surplus of can- 
ning crops in this country, and growers 
and packers fear a sharp break in prices. 
If U.S. produce is shut out of the British 
market, the surplus might become more 
of a burden. The British also might be 
able to grant special favors to colonial 
tobacco. 

The ‘loophole in the loan agreement, 
suggested by the British, is to regard 
colonies as part of Great Britain and not 
as outside areas. Colonial production 
then would be treated as British domestic 
production. 

U.S. officials sympathize with the Brit- 
ish request, but Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall says they doubt that terms 
could be relaxed on areas held by Britain 
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under mandate from the old League of 
Nations. The United Nations, as did the 
League. prohibits any nation from getting 
4 trade advantage out of a mandate or 
, trusteeship. British mandates include 
Palestine and some provinces in Africa. 
cef-governing dominions, such as Canada 
and Australia, would not be involved. 

The reason for the British request is 
that Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Dalton is spending the $3,750,000,000 loan 
faster than he intended, and much of it 
is going for food rather than for materials 
io rebuild British industry. Now he wants 





—Acme 
BRITAIN‘S HUGH DALTON 


+». 00 many prunes, not enough steel 


io use dollars sparingly, but he can’t be 
ss cautious as he would like if loan terms 
ae strictly applied. Each cut in dollar 
pending would mean a cut in spending 
n pounds or other currencies. 

Chances are that the United States will 
lax the terms. The Administration runs 
the risk of offending U.S. growers when 
British trade favoritism becomes obvious, 
ut the advantages of letting Britain string 
ut her dollar spending are expected to 
utweigh these objections. 

Only farm products are likely to be 
flected by the change. British colonies 
0 not produce much except farm crops. 
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If you require light sheet metal structures— 
if your installations must have great strength— 
and be built to your own design— 

If you want to simplify your manufacturing 
operation—and eliminate welding, turning, 
riveting, and waste— 

If you require Kd shipment in the easiest possible manner— 

Investigate Lindsay Structure. It is now available in steel or 
aluminum in 23,908 prefabricated panel sizes. Let us show you 
how it can meet your requirements. The Lindsay Corporation, 
1732 25th Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois. Sales Offices: Chicago, 








New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal, 


LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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Blazing for nights-at-a-stretch before 
each payroll, those lights had become a 
familiar part of the scene. Then, sud- 
denly, they were gone! 

For the problem that used to keep 
them burning in the Payroll Depart- 
ment was finally and completely solved 
through the use of National Payroll 
Machines and National Accounting Ma- 
chines. No more overtime —no more 
lights! 

For many, many other firms, too, Na- 
tional Accounting Machines have ended 
costly, disruptive overtime. Some of these 
concerns are among the country’s larg- 
est—some, far smaller. 

Indeed, one of the most enthusiastic 
users of Nationals, anywhere, is a manu- 
facturer employing a total of only about 
60, and having a daily posting of ac- 
counts receivable of about 40. For he 
finds his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine so flex- 
ible, and so suitable to his needs, that, 
single-handed, it handles his entire ac- 
counting. 

If you employ from about 50 people, 
up, let your National representative 
show you exactly how the right Na- 
tional Accounting System can save you 
time and money, while giving you bet- 
ter control of your own business. Or 
write to The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


$H REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 









Trend of American Business 











































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Higher prices than in 1940 are here to stay--at least until depression. 

Higher costs for labor and materials have become so firmly embedded in the 
national economy that it would almost take a collapse to get them out. 

That's the considered judgment of the President's Economic Advisers. They 
don't foresee any collapse. In fact, they expect the Government to prevent one. 
So they tell the people to get accustomed to paying more for what they want. 


[' Price drops, when they come, won't carry prices back to prewar levels. 





efore Reasons to expect permanently higher prices are found in these figures: 
yme a The people have more than twice as much money to spend as in 1940. 
sud- Corporations are making almost three times 1940 profits, after taxes. 





Farmers are receiving more than three times their total 1940 income. 




















keep Hired workers are getting two and a half times their total 1940 income. 
part: Output of goods is about one and a half times 1940 industrial output. 
yIved The country is geared to a higher level of everything, and prices are fol- 
yroll lowing along. So, when the President talks about the need for adjustment in 
“Ma- prices, he means an adjustment that would make prices high by prewar standards. 
mor 

‘ Credit figures in the Midyear Economic Report show why no severe collapse 
Na- of the 1929 variety, is expected by top Government officials. 
ded Consumer credit in May was $10,664,000,000. That's about $1,500,000,000 
hese above 1940, but sales are far above 1940. Expert opinion is that credit to 
larg- consumers can safely grow by $1,000,000,000 in the next six months. 

. Bank loans to farmers, at $1,350,000,000, are just a shade above 1940. 
alle Business loans of banks, at $14,600,000,000, are twice 1940 loans, but the 
eal increased volume of business is held to justify the expansion. 
onl Factory inventories are only 1.63 times sales, compared to 2.04 in 1940. 
Pi Wholesale inventories are down to .92 times sales, against 1.20 in 1940. 
ie Retail inventories amount to 1.07 times sales, against 1.42 in 1940. 


= There is nothing in these figures to indicate that a business setback would 
P touch off the kind of credit crisis that occurred in 1929, or even in 1921. In- 








we ventory losses apparently would not lead to large-scale bankruptcy, nor do 
rs consumers seem to have overextended their credit. 

A painful adjustment is not ruled out, however. These figures show the 
ie strength of the boom. There are weaknesses that could bring a sharp setback. 
‘tis An analysis of strength and weakness is given on page ll. 

i The boom shows some signs of leveling out, gives some indication that, if 
et. the wage-price spiral takes another upward twist, effects will be short lived. 
Or Industrial output has been declining since March, and continues to drop. 


Excise-tax receipts show spotty returns, and the trend in excises is impor= 
tant because they provide a direct reflection of dollar sales. 
™ Automobile sales are up sharply for both passenger cars and trucks. 

Electric appliances are selling at double the rate of a year ago. 

Refrigerator sales have jumped sharply in the last three months. 

Radios and phonographs, however, show a recent drop in sales. 

Jewelry sales are down sharply from the peak hit early this year. 

This sales trend in durable goods indicates that demand continues strong 
only for those goods that got a delayed start in reconversion. Signs that con- 
Sumers back away from high prices are more apparent in nondurable sales. 

Fur sales are lower than a year ago and luggage is easing off. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


Tires and tubes are selling at a slower rate than last winter. 

Liquor sales have slumped sharply, cigarette sales are down. 

Cosmetics and toilet preparations are slipping in sales volume. 

The consumer buying spree definitely appears to have passed a peak. In the 
months ahead, any sales gains in automobiles and household appliances appear 
likely to be offset by drops in the sale of soft goods. 








The Government is doing what it can to keep the boom under control. 

Interest rates are being allowed to creep higher, by degrees. 

Treasury bills, which mature in 90 days, yield around 0.7 per cent since the 
Federal Reserve Board removed the ceiling which kept them to 0.375. 

Treasury certificates, at the latest offering, mature in 11 months instead 
of 12 months. That amounts to a slight increase above the pegged 0.875 rate. 

A free certificate market may be indicated by the shorter maturity. There 
is pressure to "“unpeg" certificates, but officials are moving cautiously. 

One trend, however, appears definite: The wide gap between long-term inter- 
est rates and short-term rates is being allowed to narrow by pushing up short- 
term rates. That means a tightening of credit, even though it is mild. 

Cash operations of the Treasury have the same effect. Officials expect this 
year to top the $8,000,000,000 cash surplus recorded in fiscal year 1947. That 
will take some hard cash from the nation's stream of spending money. 

Tax relief has entered the realm of politics. The President is blamed by 
Republicans for keeping taxes up. They threaten to postpone relief until 1949. 
The argument to voters is that no tax relief can be expected until the 

White House has a Republican in it. This argument is subject to change. 

A tax cut in 1948 still is probable, but it may be on a different basis 
from the plan that was twice vetoed. 

Low-income taxpayers stand to get the better break in an election year. 

A 1948 tax bill is very likely to include these features: 

Higher exemptions to aid small incomes, maybe a boost from $500 to $600. 

Upper-bracket cuts by lowering surtax rates instead of percentage cuts. 

Family income splitting. This proposal is getting more popular. 

Excise cuts would depend on the budget outlook. Congress kept all of them 
this year and might be forced to keep them next year if business slows. 

Any income tax cut in 1948 probably would go into effect as of Jan. l. 






































Congress has taken action on some specific tax matters. 

Pay-roll taxes for Social Security are to stay at l per cent through 1949. 
They will jump to 1.5 per cent in 1950 and to 2 per cent in 1952. That promises 
a larger degree of certainty in pay-roll taxes than has prevailed since 1937. 

Scrap iron, scrap steel and other metal scrap is to be allowed to come into 
the U.S. duty free until June 30, 1948. 

Depletion allowances, changed in wartime, for coal, metal and mineral min- 
ing, are to be made permanent. They give more generous tax treatment. 

Stamp taxes and transfer taxes on stocks and bonds are being eased. 

The tariff on copra and coconut oil is to be reinstated. 














Business can expect less service from Government as the result of appro- 
priation cuts imposed by Congress on most reporting bureaus. 

Free information is to suffer most. Reporting services of the Labor and & 
Commerce departments felt the sharpest edge of the economy ax. 

Statistics on employment, wage rates and consumer markets will be less conm- 
plete. Some business firms have relied heavily on these official data. 

Charges are likely to be imposed more often for services rendered. 

Details about the future of the service program can be found on page 46. 





Consumer credit controls probably are to die November 1. Congress fixed 
this date after the President hinted he might not end them by his own order. 
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“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “aren’t just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 
circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 


are rising sharply. 
















Embezzlement losses aren’t “peanuts’’! 





‘Yesterday’s Fidelity Bonds may not provide 


adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. agent in your 
community will be glad to analyze your pro- 


gram, without obligation. Consult him today. 


> 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’ 








UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3}, MD. 






FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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Special Report. 


extensive research on a problem of oy, 
standing importance in National Affair) 


CUTBACKS IN FEDERAL SERVICES 


Less Regulation for Business of Nation, Along With Reduced Help 


Deep paring by Congress 
of most programs, but a 
boost in health allotments 


All kinds of people—businessmen, farm- 
ers, workers, individuals generally—are to 
feel the effect of changes now to take 
place in Government services. Some serv- 
ices and subsidies will end as result of 
action by Congress. Others will step up. 
Still others will remain unchanged. 

Local hospital building is to get a big 
boost. School-lunch programs wiii go on, 
but with changes. Policing of business 
regulations and taxes will be cut back. 
Weather service will stay about the same. 
Farm subsidies are to be trimmed. Sta- 
tistical information for businessmen will 
be reduced sharply. Airport building will 
shrink. 

It is possible to tell exactly what will 
be done to major services and subsidies. 
Appropriations are voted, and decisions 
made on cuts to follow. 

Health programs affecting millions are 
to get increased help. Instead of $50,000,- 
000 asked, $75,000,000 is available in the 
year that started July 1 to match, on a 
1-to-2 basis, State and local funds for new 
hospital building. This makes $225,000,000 
potentially available for the first year of 
a five-year program. All States are get- 
ting set to take part. 

In addition, full funds are granted to 
push the construction of 88 new veterans’ 
hospitals throughout the country. 

Cancer control gets $14,000,000, instead 
of $12,000,000 asked. Universities will get 
$7,000,000 for will get 
$4,000,000. 

Venereal-disease control also gets more 
than asked. Half the $17,400,000 appro- 
priated goes to the States. 

Tuberculosis control, however, is to lag. 
States get less than they had last year. 
Mass X-ray campaigns and experiments 
with new vaccines will be delayed. 

School lunches get the full $65,000,000 
asked. But, in effect, all of a requested 
$10,000,000 for school kitchen equipment 
is denied. 

Other health services will be trimmed 
a bit. States will get all of a requested 
$3,000,000 for mental-health services. But 
their general health funds are cut back. 
So are federal activities in mental health, 
maternal and child welfare, and working 
conditions for labor. 

Highway construction is to go ahead 
as rapidly as high costs and scarce mate- 


research. States 
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—Labor Dept, 


BUSINESSMEN‘S SPECIAL 
. .. less money, less statistics, less service 


rials allow. The $247,000,000 of federal 
aid to States for road building is a big 
increase over funds for fiscal 1947. 

Air transport, however, gets no special 
break from Congress. 

Airport construction has only half of a 
requested $65,000,000 of U.S. aid. 

Air-navigation facilities for safety of 
air travel will be modernized more slowly 





than planned. Of $36,000,000 asked for 
this, $11,000.000 is allowed. 

Control towers all over the country will 
continue to be run by the United States 
Government. But industry now will 
have to do more of the research in 
aeronautics. 

Information used by business, labor 
and consumers will be less complete as 


CONSERVATION-MINDED FARMERS 
...in the 1948 crop year—smaller payments 
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the result of appropriation cuts. Bureau 


Bot Labor Statistics gets $3,373,000 of 


$5,517,000 asked. Its most widely used re- 


S ports, however, will be cut least. 


Cost-of-living indexes for consumers, 
and for use in collective bargaining, will 
continue with little change. 

Wholesale-price indexes for business 
planning will be trimmed only a slight 
amount. 

Monthly employment reports, however, 
will be available for marketing and _ busi- 
ness planning in 26 States, instead of 48. 
Employment and pay-roll reports for the 
country as a whole are unchanged. 

Wage statistics, important in collective 
bargaining, also will be reduced. So will 
reports on construction, foreign labor, in- 
dustrial relations, industrial hazards and 
occupational outlook. 

Census activities get only about half of 
their requested funds. Hardest hit are 
current, or up-to-date, reports. Only 
$5,700,000, of $11,500,000 asked, is granted 
for current data. The monthly. report on 
the U.S. labor force, employment and 
memployment provides an example of 
what this means. That report no longer 
will be available on a regional basis for 
market planning and other uses. 





SCHOOL LUNCHES 
... food, yes; equipment, no 


Weather data will be continued. But 
bisiness will be asked to pay for any 
special services it requests. 

Oil and gas data for the petroleum in- 
dustry gets $100,000 of $225,000 that 
Was asked. 

Direct aids to business are to dimin- 
ih even more than business data. 

Small business, in fact, will cease to 
get any special help from the Department 
of Commerce. 

Scientific research of all kinds, for all 
business and industry, is to be left more 
and more to business itself. 

Meat and sea-food inspection get no 
public funds, as they have in the past. In- 
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How Wright saves 


159 brain-hours 


The Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
once required approximately 160 
hours of a technical specialist’s time 
(and brains) in order to supply a 
customer with a recommended 
service tool list. Now, using McBee 
Keysort, the same technical man 
needs only a single hour to gather 
the same kind of information .. . 
which may then be turned over to 
any typist for transcription. And 
the overall time consumed by tool 
listing operations has been cut 80%! 

The McBee-improved tool 
records system at Wright accounts 
for 3,500 different tools . . . gives 


information in many hundreds of 


categories including models, engine 
groups, catalogue groups, tool 


Se, 


McBee 


tg 









classifications, quantity needed per 
month, design changes. 

In addition to assembling facts 
with production-line speed, Keysort 
ups efficiency by centralizing 
technical data in one department. 
Any tool information required 
by any department in the plant can 
be quickly obtained from the master 
records in Service Tool Design. 


Wraicur pays no fancy premiums 
for the dividends of Keysort... 
which is several times less costly 
than the system previously in use. 

If you want to speed and simplify 
your business record systems (and 
who doesn’t?)... better get in touch 
with a McBee man. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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NEW ISSUE 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Second Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value—$3.25 Dividend) 


Convertible Into Common Stock Prior to July 15, 1957 


Price $102.50 per share 


Plus accrued dividends from date of issue to date of delivery. 











July 24, 1947 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these 
Securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


435 Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio 





AMAZING GRASS 


NEW LAWN 


If you want a “show place”’ lawn for your home, 
industrial plant, office building or rental property, 
just write us and receive FREE information about 
DRUMCLIFF Lawn Grass Seed—How to Have a 
Better Lawn at Lower Cost—how a thick, heavy 
turf of deep-rooted perennial grass inhibits weeds 
and crabgrass. Early Autumn is the ideal time to 
improve your lawn with DRUMCLIFF seed mix- 
tures which contain the amazing new certified 


Supply limited; not sold in stores. We ship direct 
to you with full information for planting and care. 
Write TODAY if you live north of the Carolinas. 
No obligation; a postal card will bring you valu- 
able information FREE. 


THE DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 259, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 
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As you sit and read this impor- 
tant news of national affairs, 
may we remind you that 
two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand other subscribers 


are doing exactly the same 


thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig- 
nificance of such an important 


audience. 


* 
The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








Special Report 


stead, meat packers and processors of » 
food will foot the inspection bill. 

While business gets less aid, it also 
ceives less interference. 

Policing of business is to diminish, 
the year just ahead. 

Income tax enforcement will be eva 
less complete than it has been. 

Minimum-wage enforcement also yi 
ease up. With the appropriation for thi 
purpose cut 25 per cent, fewer than 4}. 
000 of 550,000 establishments  coverg) 
can be checked during the fiscal year 194 
Child-labor inspection also will be q 
back. 

Industrial-safety laws of the States wil 
be enforced more lightly, unless State 
make up the cuts in federal aid. 

Food and drug inspections for foo 
manufacturers and pharmaceutical firm 
are to be curtailed. 

Most controls on business, in fact, ar 
to rest more lightly. Little or no cuts ar 
scheduled for activities of the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and some other regulatory 
bodies. But their control efforts now are 
being spread over vastly expanded indus 
tries. 

Aids to labor, aside from health serv. 
ices, are to shrink about as much as help 
for business. Workers are to lose, as bus: 
ness gains, from easier enforcement of the 
minimum-wage and other programs to 
protect labor. 

At the same time, employment services 
are to be pared. U.S. Government gets 
only $3,500,000 of $6,200,000 asked for 
the purpose of finding jobs for workers 
And grants to States for employment 
services are trimmed slightly. 

Farm programs are taking some of the 
deepest cuts of all. Price-support  actiy- 
ities continue as scheduled. 

Conservation payments in the current 
crop year also will be made pretty much 
as expected. But, in the 1948 crop year, 
farmers will have to carry far more of the 
cost of conservation. Only $158,000,000 
was approved for that crop year. And no 
individual will get more than $500. It 
means smaller payments, to fewer farn- 
ers, for fewer conservation practices. 

Crop insurance gets only enough cash 
to liquidate the present program and s¢t 
up an experimental one. Only wheat, cor, 
cotton, flax and tobacco will be covered, 
and then only in a limited number of 
counties. 

Rural electrification, on the other hand, 
gets $225,000,000 of $250,000,000 asked 
for loan funds. And farmers will continue 
to get some free fertilizer. 

Loans to tenants for purchase of farms, 
however, will be restricted. That progral 
gets $15,000,000 of $35,000,000 asked. 

Other rehabilitation programs for farm- 
ers also are to shrink. Funds to be loam 
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io farmers for production and subsistence 


amount to $60,000,000, against $90,000,000 
asked. 

Crop reporting will continue unchanged. 
But funds for studies of farm economics— 
rm prices, living costs and the like—are 
wit 20 per cent under the request and 
ynder the previous appropriation. A new 
program of studies in farm marketing 
lo gets less money than was asked. So 
Jo research and information in home 
economics. 

Public power and reclamation projects 
are to be slashed deeply. 

Southwestern Power Administration, 
for example, gets almost none of a re- 
quested $3,700,000 for new construction. 
Contracts now let will be carried out in the 
lexas-Oklahoma-Arkansas area. But New 
York is out. Substations needed to utilize 
power carried by lines now erected will be 
built by industry or cities, if at all. 

Bonneville project, on the Columbia 
River between Washington and Oregon, 
was hit just as hard. It got $13,531,000 out 
if $20,300,000 asked. That means sharp 
uts in plans for new power lines and the 
maintenance of existing ones. A trim of 
nearly 50 per cent in operating funds 
means less service for the 78 wholesalers 
of power who buy from Bonneville, as well 
as for customers of those wholesalers. 

Reclamation funds totaling $50,000,000 
ae provided, against $86,600,000 asked. 
Hardest hit, and now expected to go ahead 
oily slowly, are Columbia Basin project 
in Washington, Davis Dam project in 
Araona and Nevada, and Colorado-Big 
Thompson project in Colorado. 

Natural resources of this country also 
ate to get less attention. Plans for survey- 
ug those resources and devising new ways 
touse them are to be delayed. 

Coal investigations get $75,000 of $280,- 
000 asked. 

Topographic mapping will continue at 
the old rate. An additional $5,500,000 
asked for an expanded program is denied. 

Mineral deposits will be studied and 
veloped with an allotment of $1,060,000, 
athird less than has been available in the 
past year. Discovery of new resources to 
place those depleted in wartime may lag 
as a result. 

Geological surveys leading up to a 
89,000,000-a-year project were knocked 
out. Inventory of minerals will continue 
at the old rate. With surface deposits 
veing depleted, the plan was to find out 
what reserves are below the earth’s sur- 
face, 

General paring of appropriations 
sked by the Administration for services 
‘as rather deep. Result is to be less Gov- 
‘iment aid for wage earners, farmers, 
‘whsumers and individuals generally. Busi- 
less is to get less help, too. At the same 
ime, business and industry are to have 
lss interference from Government. 
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BUILT FOR THE JOB! 





Continental produces 29 
specialized transportation 
engines—gasoline and 
Diesel types—overhead 
valve as well as L-head— 
4- and 6-cylinder models. 


45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORT 


More and more trucks and buses, over a 
wide range of capacities, are being 
powered by Red Seal engines. Continental's 
broad transportation line includes more 
than 30 models, There are units available 
for use on gasoline or butane, as well as 
heavy-duty Diesels with exclusive Continen- 
tal "cushioned power." Thus the engine can 
be chosen for a specific application to pro- 
vide high performance at lowest operating 


and maintenance cost. 


Continental is building more Red Seal 
engines, for more jobs — and more are 


on the way. 


(ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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How Counsel Chosen for Labor Board Would Use Broad Powers: 
Defense for Employers’ Rights and a ‘Square Break’ to Unions 


> Robert N. Denham has been given the 
touchy assignment of making the new 
labor law work. Mr. Denham, who firmly 
believes that it is a good and workable 
statute, has been appointed General Coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations Board. 
The General Counsel’s job is to prosecute 
the unions or employers who violate the 
Act. He will decide—and his say is final— 
what charges will be dropped and which 
cases will be brought to trial before the 
Board itself. 

Prolabor critics of the new law have 
asserted that these powers wo 'd make 
Mr. Denham the “czar” of labor relations. 
He, himself, a friendly, pleasant man who 
expresses his views frankly and fully, dis- 
agrees. He sees no need for a “czar.” 

The real need, as he sees it, long has 
been to give employers rights and powers 
balancing those acquired by the unions 
under the Wagner Act. The Taft-Hartley 
Act, he thinks, provides that balance. 
Other supporters of the Act are of the 
same opinion, but add that much depends 
on the kind of enforcement it is given. 
They are watching Mr. Denham on that 
point. 

Firm enforcement. Mr. Denham fa- 
vors a careful, firm enforcement, with full 
insistence that the new rights and powers 
of management be respected. This is clear 
from what he has said on the subject, 
from his background, which he describes 
as “entirely financial and industrial” and 
from his record of nine years as an NLRB 
trial examiner. 

“T have always resented the fact that 
the Wagner Act left the employer in a 
helpless position so far as defending him- 
self was concerned,” Mr. Denham says. 
“Now we have a law that provides for his 
defense.” 

Mr. Denham and the unions. At the 
same time, he would give the unions a 
“square break.” Labor, he asserts, has lost 
none of the rights that it had under the 
Wagener Act, and these, too, will be re- 
spected. 

“The union that conducts itself fairly 
and honorably, meets its responsibilities 
squarely and strives to take its place on 
its merits and not on its force does not 
have a thing to worry about in this Act,” 
he says. 

General Counsel and Board. Some 
foresee situations in which the General 
Counsel and the Board may be in con- 
flict. The Board is trying to make the 
new law work by following a middle-of- 
the-road course between the claims of 
labor and management. 

In the last year, it has swung definitely 
into a more sympathetic attitude toward - 
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the employer. As cases arise, however, the 
swing toward the management side may 
not be sufficiently emphatic to satisfy Mr. 
Denham’s sense of what should be done 
under the law to give the employer pow- 
ers equivalent to those of labor. 

Nevertheless, as an old NLRB employe, 
Mr. Denham knows well the three hold- 
over Board members, Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog, John M. Houston and James J. 
Reynolds, Jr. They are on good personal 
terms. The two new appointees, Abe Mur- 
dock and J. Copeland Gray, have still to 
be cultivated. 

Mr. Denham has had a part in the 
Board’s shift to a more favorable attitude 
toward the employer. 


agreement with Board rulings. But } 
says it was not his job to make policy 
When new types of cases arose, and were 
assigned to him, he submitted recon. 
mendations giving employer rights mor 
recognition than they had had in the pay, 
Finally, the Board’s own trend away fron 
the prounion attitude began. 

“I did all that I could,” he says, “to 
veer the trend in the direction of my con. 
ception of the way the law should k 
interpreted.” 

Some of his recommendations went into 
the new attitude of the Board and int 
the new labor law itself. 

Firing strikers. As a trial examiner, he 
not long ago refused to reinstate a number 

of strikers who struck suddenly 











SIZING EACH OTHER UP 
...in between, a firm umpire 


Recommendations. After a career in 
which he had been a cowboy, a lawyer 
specializing in corporate matters, a re- 
organizer of shaky banks, and manager 
of the Washington branch of a New York 
Stock Exchange house, Mr. Denham went 
to NLRB in 1988 as a trial examiner. 

“They gave me a railroad ticket, a file, 
a copy of the Wagner Act and said, “Go 
out and hear this case.’ I did and I’ve 
been at it ever since.” 

In those days, the Board was strongly 
prounion. Employers complained that they 
had little chance of obtaining a favorable 
decision from it. Mr. Denham was dis- 
tressed at the situation and often in dis- 





—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


and were quickly replaced with 
other workers by the employ. 
er. Subsequently he refused to 
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let the votes of those who 
struck be counted in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
election. The case is still pent- 
ing before the Board, but the 
course followed by Mr. Den- 
ham was made a part of the 
new law. 

Back pay. Mr. Denham 
originated the doctrine that a 
worker fired because of his 
union activities and subse- 
quently reinstated by NLRB 
order was not entitled to back 
pay unless he had registered 
with and tried to secure an it- 
terim job through the United 
States Employment Service. 
The principle was adopted by 
the Board as a war measure 
and became a postwar rule. 

Firing for cause. In another 
case, there had been a slow 
down and _ interference with, 
production by the workers 
Mr. Denham upheld the en- 
ployer in discharging them. 
The Board overruled him. On appeal. 
however, a circuit court of appeals upheld 
Mr. Denham’s viewpoint. 

Freedom of speech. Expanding the 
right of employers to discourage his em 
ployes from joining unions, which already 
had been recognized by the Board, Mr. 
Denham said in another intermediate 
report: 

“The right of an employer to appeal to 
his employes to turn a deaf ear to unlol 
sympathizers or organizers, the right to 
criticize and even condemn the union . -: 
are now recognized as proper conduct by 
an employer under the constitutional 
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Hhere is no threat or coercion hidden or 
bpparent in the appeals. 

These and other positions taken by Mr. 
Denham were incorporated in the new 
iv, As the law was drafted, Mr. Denham 
und a quiet approach to the committee 
‘oms Where it was written. Senator For- 
vst C. Donnell (Rep.), of Missouri, a 
member of the Senate Labor Committee, 
an old friend of Mr. Denham’s from 
willege days at the University of Missouri. 
sinator Donnell took a number of Mr. 
Denham’s ideas to the Committee and 
‘hey were written into the law. 

Division of duties. With the Board sit- 
ing as a labor court and the General 
Counsel acting as an independent prose- 
ator, the functions of the two now are 
darply divided. There remains a wide 
rea of activity, however, in which neither 
ssure Which is the boss. 

This area includes, in particular, such 
nportant issues as the handling of peti- 
‘ions for representation elections, the dis- 
wsal of objections to NLRB elections in 
which one party or the other is charged 
sith irregularities, and questions arising 
fom elections held under the union-shop 
jause of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. Denham believes the General Coun- 
should sit down with the Board and 
york out a division of functions. This, he 
thinks, can be done amicably. But he ex- 


L of the Bpressed his attitude in this way: 
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“[ want all the responsibilities that are 
evential to doing this job.” 

Personnel. Another conflict is rising 
wer personnel. The General Counsel is 
the boss of a large percentage of NLRB 
employes. The Board, however. has the 
appointive power. Mr. Denham apparently 
thinks the General Counsel should be firm 
insisting that he have a respected say 
it the selection or firing of employes. 

He would want, among other things, to 
heck the lovalty of all new and old Fed- 
eal Bureau of Investigation employes. 
Relations with Congress. Mr. Den- 
iam has planned to work closely with the 
hint Committee on Labor-Manacement 
Relations, created in Congress by the new 
aw and dominated by its supporters, to 
Wersee the administration of the Act. 
Disputes over the intent of the Act prob- 
ily will be submitted to the Committee 
limany cases, as well as any ambiguities 
n the division of the work of the Board 
iid the General Counsel. 

This led some to assert that, in effect, 
‘le congressional Republicans, having 
‘tten the law, now intend to administer 
Mr. Denham dissents, however, and 
“ys the General Counsel can take the 
Committee’s view on such questions or 
ighore them. 

New procedures. As the new law goes 
ilo effect, Mr. Denham foresees a need 
‘tnew NLRB methods and procedures. 
bit he says he does not think the General 
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ELECTIONEERING OUTSIDE THE NLRB POLLS 
... a deaf ear can now be safely recommended 


Counsel should upset old procedures until 
he has reviewed the situation thorough!y 
and obtained “a pretty good idea of what 
should be done.” 

Union boycotts. Threat of some unions 
to boycott the Board leaves Mr. Denham 
unruffled. He considers that a natural re- 
action by some union leaders, but says: 

“I don’t believe they are going to do 
it. when they sit down and think it over.” 
And, referring again to the inclusion of 
Wagner Act safeguards in the new law, he 
adds that the statute contains too much 
that is good for the union men for the 
latter to ignore it. 

Target. At 62, Mr. Denham is tall and 
trim, often wears a double-breasted gray 


suit. He is a man of much bustling vigor 
and easily flowing conversation. He still 
occupies a small, crowded and cluttered 
office that he used as trial examiner, and 
the desk now is piled high with job appli- 
cations. He is somewhat astonished by 
all the attention he is getting after nine 
more or less inconspicuous years as an 
NLRB employe. And it was not until a 
week after his appointment that he 
thought to ask whether his retirement 
status as a Government employe had been 
affected. It had not. 

While most things about the new law 
are in dispute, Mr. Denham finds general 
agreement on one point. If the new law 
doesn’t work, he says, “Ill be blamed.” 





—Acme 
SENATOR AIKEN WITH APPOINTEES DENHAM, GRAY, MURDOCK 
... a close but elastic tie with Congress 




















Communist Pressure on CIO Chief... ‘Snyder Plan’ 
For Latin America? ... Taft Strategy in G.O.P. Contest 


Tom Dewey, New York’s Governor, 
comes back from the West without as- 
surance of votes enough to give him 
a first-ballot Republican nomination 
in 1948. Governor Dewey will be 
lucky to have 400 votes on the first 
ballot, out of 547 needed. 


xk kk 


Generals of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Dwight Eisenhower are 
finding important support in the Re- 
publican Party as dark-horse possi- 
bilities in event that Governor Dewey 
fails to make the grade in the 1948 
party convention. 


x kek 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, playing 
ball with backers of General Mac- 
Arthur, will have enough votes to 
have a hand in the Republican pres- 
idential nomination. A peace-confer- 
ence build-up, followed by a trium- 
phal return from Japan, is being 
planned by MacArthur-backers. 


x * * 


Republican leaders who are opposed 
to further large-scale U.S. aid to na- 
tions abroad are tending to line up 
behind Senator Taft and General 
MacArthur. 


x* * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, is less and less happy in his role 
of co-operator with President Truman 
and State Secretary George Marshall 
on issues of foreign policy. Senator 
Vandenberg finds many of his party 
in the Senate drifting toward the idea 
that foreign policy has to be a big is- 
sue in the 1948 campaign. As a result, 
he is referred to less frequently as a 
potential dark-horse nominee. 


oe oe 


Harold Stassen is coming up as the 
Republican who will serve as the 
rallying point for those in the party 
who favor U.S. leadership in under- 
writing recovery abroad. 


x kk 


Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land, is actively interested in the No. 
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2 place on the ticket with President 
Truman next year. The Maryland 
Senator shifted his vote on the tax bill, 
his colleagues say, in order to get 
“right” with President Truman. The 
choice is tending to narrow between 
Senator Tydings and Senator Scott 
Lucas, of Illinois, with Mr. Truman 
to make the decision. Odds at the 
moment are on Senator Lucas. 


w & 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, is 
to get the job as first Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, a logical appointment, 
though not unrelated to Navy’s ac- 
ceptance of a plan that calls for a 
separate Air Force. Mr. Forrestal is 
putting his support behind Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld to be Chief of Naval 
Operations to succeed Fleet Admiral 
Chester Nimitz. Naval officers are 
more inclined to favor Admiral Wil- 
liam H. P. Blandy as successor to Ad- 
miral Nimitz, who is scheduled to step 
down within a few months. 


xk * 


President Truman created some hard 
feelings by failing to clear the names 
of J. Copeland Gray, Abe Murdock 
and Robert Denham with interested 
Senators before nominating those men 
for new Labor Board jobs. John Steel- 
man, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, backed Mr. Gray and Mr. Den- 
ham, while the President himself 
picked Mr. Murdock, a former Sen- 
ator. 


xk k * 


Phil Murray, CIO head, is finding 
himself boxed in by aides with Com- 
munist affiliations who will be forced 
to swear that they have no connec- 
tions with Communists or lose their 
jobs whenever the CIO seeks protec- 
tion of labor laws. Mr. Murray is de- 
ciding to try to get along without 
Government help rather than force a 
Communist purge in CIO. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, will try to devise a “Snyder plan” 
for U.S. aid to Latin America on his 
trip to Brazil to go along with the 



























































“Marshall Plan” of aid to Europ 
Latin-American nations are inclig 
to be restive with more dollars goj 
to Europe and fewer to this Hemp 
sphere. 


x *k *& 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com 
merce, came back from his recent trig 
to Europe frightened by the evidence 
of political, social and economic dj 
integration, particularly in Germany, 
Communism is making steady gains, 


x k * 


Charles Bohlen, new Counselor of the 
Department of State, succeeding Ben 
Cohen, is convinced, as is George 
Kennan, head of the Departments 
policy-planning staff, that Russias 
Joseph Stalin and his aides are car 
rying out an expansionist policy that 
has world domination as its ultimate 
objective. Mr. Bohlen has had more 
contact than any other USS. official 
with Premier Stalin. 


x * * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
by substituting Mr. Bohlen for Mt. 
Cohen, indirectly disavowed the state- 
ment of Ben Cohen that the Marshall 
Plan for aid to Europe would involve 
between $5,000,000,000 and $6,000; 
000,000 for three or four years. By 
this move, too, Secretary Marshall 
avoided a Bohlen resignation. 


REPO 


x* k * 


Joseph Stalin is playing for keeps if 
his diplomatic contest with State Sec- 
retary Marshall and is playing a hand 
that is sure, while Secretary Marshall 
is operating in the dark without abso- 
lute assurance of support by Congress. 
Already there are undercover rum- 
blings in Congress that the “military 
mind” is not the right kind of mind 
to be shaping U.S. foreign policy in 
this period. 
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xk * 


Odds are growing that there will be 
no meeting of Foreign Ministers Mat 
shall, Bevin, Bidault and Molotov @ 
London in November, as now sche@= 
uled. 
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